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LADY MAY’S COUSIN. 


[A NOVELETTE.,] 


CHAPTER I. 


FaMILY quarrels are at all times unpleasant, 
and for the most part,.lasting ; bub it is very 
strange, if we search back for their origin, we 
shall mostly fiod it to have been of the moat 
trifling nature. Dickens has immortalised a 
feud caused by two highly estimab!e maiden 
ladies having once been asked to ten when they 
deemed it their right and due to be bidden to 
dinner ; the occasion of the feativity being, if I 
mistake not, @ christening. My Lady May’s 
relations were at warfare with her father for a far 
stronger reasov, They did not resent not being 
invited to the christening, since, if they had bad 
their own way, no christening should ever have 
seen needed, The Honourable Thomas Glenarvon, 








DENIS RAISED THE SLIGHT FORM IN HIS ARMS. 


heir-presumptive to the earldom of Dunmore, 
quarrelled with his brother when that eccentric 
nobleman, at the age of forty-five, led to the 
hymeneal altar a portionless maiden of eighteen, 
The Honourable Thomas called the Earl by some 
harsh names on that occasion, “despoiler of 
children” being of the number. 

But harsh words break no bones. Lord and 
Lady Dunmore went to Paris for their honey- 
moon without many regrets for the cold shoulder 
— them their relations; and the 

onourable Thomas and his family, who resided 
in a fashionable West-end suburb, calmly turned 
up thelr noees, and declared no good would come 
of such an unequal marria 

Had come of it? The family feud was 
well-nigh twenty years old, Lady May had 
passed her eighteenth birthday before she saw 
any of her kindred face to face. During all 
those years the Earl had never returned to 
England ; bis wife died before her child could 

alone, and the widower devoted himself 
heart and soul to little May, They were never 








parted even for a day; together they roved 
through many a foreign land ; together they saw 
all that was most beautifni in all the cities of the 
Continent, but yed they never visited their 
native land, and little May had never even heard 
the names of the august family in Maida Vale, 
who hated her intensely, because, child as she 
was, her existence sent out their son and brother 
from ever reigning at Glenarvon Towers as four- 
teenth Earl of Dunmore, 

It was June—the month of roses—and never 
had the summer sun shone on a fafrer ecene than 
Lord Dunmore’s villa in Normandy. He and 
May hai just arrived on the French coast, mean- 
ing to pass three or four months in the pleasant, 
health-giving region. 

May was nearly nineteen now, a slight, grace- 
ful girl, with masses of soft, chestnut hair, and 
large, tender violet eyes, which recalled her 
gentle mother. 

She was very pretty, this girl who would some 
day, Heaven willing, be # countess in her own 
right; but yet her prettiness wae her least 
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charm. ‘There was a nameless fascination in the 
fair face, something almost irresistible in the 
musical voice; no one ever marvelled that 
May Gleaarvon was her father’s idol, that her 
slightest wish was law to the diguified old nobie- 
mand, 

Bub yeb there waa one point in which he did 
not yield to the wish which shone in her eyes 
whenever the subjeah was spoken of, Tne Earl 
made no attempt to return to England ; once or 
twice he had made a haety crossing to Dover, 
and, strictly incognito, spent some weeks at the 
popular seaside resor*, but he did this only that 
May might cee a glimpse of her native land. He 
never endured the idea of living in England, or 
making his home even fora short space ab one 
of the grand old estates that calied him master. 

* Tnis ia a pretty place !” : 

They were sitting in the grounds of the Villa 
St. Marie; tea was epread on a rustic table 
under some grand old tress, May, in a white 
dress, did the honours of the meal; and Lord 
Dunmore, sitting near in a comfortable easy chair, 
seemed well satisfied with life, and with things 
in general, 

Tne shadow which ever eince his wife’s death 
had rested on his brow seemed lightened. He 
glanced at May with all a father’s pride, and no 
spectator could have guessed the awful secret 
which weighed upon bis heart. 

Tt is lovely,” said May, quietly, 
glad we came.” 

“France is your native country, you know, 
M ” 


“Tam very 


ay. 

May shook her head. 

“Don't say that, papas. I must be Eoglish 
since you are, and I don’t believe anyone who 
lived in England ail their life could love it more 
than I do,” 

Lord Dunmore sighed. 

* And I hate it,” 

‘*Hate it, papal—your own country, where 
your home is?” 

“My home!” 

"To be sure,” said May, simply, ‘All these 
places where we stay are very nice, but they are 
not our true home, That, of course, is Glenarvon 
Towers.” 

Lord Dunmore etared at his child—-a strange 
expression crossed his face, almost as though of 

ain. 
ee It can’b seem home to you, May. Why, you 
have never even seen it 1” 

“T have seen pictures of it,” said May “and 
Susan has deecribed it to me to often I think I 
could fod my way alone all over it.” 

Lord Dunmore played with his teaspoon, 

“ When shall we go there, papa?” 

‘© Where t” 

But he kaew quite well. 

“ Home to Glenarvon.” 

* Never! ” 

** But-—” 

“Aren't you happy here, child—bappy with 
me? Ever since your mother died 1 have 
devoted myself to you. Have I really made you 
so miserable, May, that you long for a home 
you have never eeen 1” . 

“Tam quite happy,” she answered, quickly, 
“T don't think I have ever had a trouble since I 
can recollect; only I always thought you meant 
to go home some time. Sasan sald we should live 
in London, and that I must be presented to the 
Queen,” 

**Suean is an old siropleton.” 

** Aud we are to stay here always?” 

**Not here ; but I have no intention of taking 
you to England. Believe me, May, it is for the 


best.’ 
*'T dare say ; only-——” 
“Only what +” 


“Tam Eoglish,” said May, simply, ‘‘aud it 
seems eo sbrange I should know every European 
country better than my own, ani Susan 
&ays—”" 

* What does she say |” 

The girl's voice faltered, 

‘*She eays I have a great mauy relations in 
Eogland. Oh, papa, I do so long to see them!) 


Fancy having uncles and aunts, just like other 


people ! ” 
Poor Lord Dunmore! he had dreaded this 





moment all his life. He knew the question must 
come, but he had not expected it #0 soon, 

“ Even if we were in Evgland, May, you would 
see nothing of your relations. I quarreiled with 
my brother before you were born, and nothing 
can heal the feud between us,” 

May was still listening with a startled, troubled 
expression in her beautiful eyes, when an elderly 
woman emerged from the house, and came to- 
wards them. 

Sne had once been housekeeper at Glenarvon 
Towerr, and nearly twenty years of foreign wan- 
dering had not altered ihe unmistakable English 
air of -her appearance, She atill wore a plain 
black dress, with a snowy handkerchief crossed 
on her bosom, a lace cap and black ribbons. 
She had nursed the Countess in her last illness ; 
she had been May’s attendant from her very 
birth. 

Mrs, Norton was a very important person in 
Lord Dunmore’s wandering establishment ; a 
loyal, faithful womaa, devoted to those she had 
served for more than half her life, getting in 
years now, but active and bustling still, deepite 
her snowy hairs and the sixty winters she had 
lived 


“ What is it, Susy?” asked May, quickly ; bat 
the old servant did nob seem to hear—she ad- 
dressed herself to her master. 

“ There’s @ woman here, my lord, asking to see 

ou.” 

The Earl smiled. 

“TI never see beggars. I thought you knew 
that, Susan. Give her what you think right, 
and send her off.” 

*' She's nod a beggar, my lord,” 

"“'T never eee strangers.” 

Suean looked troubled. 

**T’ve told her that, my lord, told it her well- 
nigh a dogen times ; but it’s no manner of good. 
That silly Henri had let her into the hall, and 
she’s sitting on a chair there now, and declares she 
won’t move until she has seen your lordship.” 

“T shall not see her—she only wants money. 
It'll be as good to her from your hands as 
mine.” 

Susan lowered her voice. 

“My lord, I think you had better see her. For 
your own sake I fear you must!” ? 

The girl May had left them. She stood a litile 
way off, gathering strawberries ; they were to all 
intents alone, 

Lord Dunmore wiped his forehead ; it was wet 
with perspiration, as though he had been seized 
with sudden fright, 

“ What do you mean?” 

** My lord she knows something !” 

“ Something |!—what?”’ 

‘*I don't know. She told me, my lord, if you 
would not see her she would go to London and 
get speech of Mr, Glenarvon, She sald he might 
pay her more to speak than you would to keep 
silent!” 

Lord Dunmore shuddered, 

“‘ Who can she be }” . 

‘J don’t know, Her face is quite strange to 
me. But, my lord, I am sure of this one thing 
—she knows too much for you to lose her !” 

Tha Earl walked wearily back to the house, bis 
last words a request, almost a prayer, — 

“Keep her away,” pointing to -his daughter. 
“Susan, I would give my own life to keep this 
from my child !” 

Susan Norton watched him out of sight, with 
a world of pity upon her honest face, 

‘*He's a peer of England,” murmured the 
faithful old servant to herself, “and I reckon 
there’s many envy hin. Bat if they could know 
the truth he'd give up all titles, wealth, estates, 
just for an easy mind, ‘Ksep it from Lady 
May,’ he said, My poor master, he won't see 
that a day’s coming when all the wealth of the 
Indies couldn’t keep the secret he’s held these 
nineteen years from being common talk. Poor 
child ! {6 would have been better for her if she'd 
died with her mamma, and I say it though she’s 
the light of my eyes!” 

Susan turned to meet Lady May, and we will 
follow Lor@ Dunmore in the house, 

Ib was a very unpretentious place; double- 
frouted, a verandah running all round the house, 
and the white stone walls well nigh covered with 





clasbering rosea; a vine stretched ite cool green 
leaves over the porch, and the hall, which was 
bare, and polished to # dangerous state of shini- 
ness, had gsy Esstern rugs before the entrance to 
the rooms, and one or two low rustic chairs 
bealde a small cval table. 

Oa one of these sat 8 woman dressed ia rusty 
black, She might have been fifty, Her appesr- 
ance was equalid; it waa nob honest poverty 
that had brought her to this state, it was easy to 
see that—a suepicious whiteness of her lips, a 
pufficess of face and cheeks, told their, own story 
plainly enough. 

Lord Danmore knew perfectly that his strange 
visitor had come to extort money from him, and 
he kuew aleo that ehe drank, 

“T am at aloes to understand the object of 
your visit,” the peer began, gravely. 

“Vil make you understand it easily,” re- 
turned the woman, ‘‘ but I reckon you'd prefer I 
ehouldn’t do it here in this open hall. 

Lord Dunmore groaned. 

‘*T must trouble you for your name,” 

“And you're welcome™to that, though I 
shouldn't have thovght you’d have forgotten me. 
I'd have known you anywhere, I am Mary 
Pearaop, and twenty years ago..I was Mary 
Jones, and in the-eervice of the late Countess of 
Dunmore,” 

** Eoough,” cried the Earl; “‘followme, We 
shall not be disturbed here.” 

He had opened the door of the library ; be 
closed ib sgaio, and led the way into an inner 

where no one ever penetrated but b'n- 
self without an express invitation. He placed 
a chair for his unwelcome guest, and said, 
bitterly, — 

“ Now say what you have to say ; but J cx- 
pect I can guezs your object in cominghere, You. 
can have but one—to extort money.” 

Mrs, Pearson's bold, black eyes moved res¢- 
lesaly round and round the rocm. 

‘*I expect you're just as rich as you were 
twenty years ago,” she said, coolly, 

hae g Income never changes,” was the calm 
reply. 

‘* And you've kept your secret ?” 

*I don’t know what you allude to,” 

"Oh, yes, you do, You know when you broke 
up that pretty establishment in Germany, and 
kept no one who had ever known you there 


except that old wretch, Susan Pearson? You 
paid the servants handsomely ; you gave me o 
thousand pounds, I remember. I was going to 


America, and you thought, I suppose, ip would 
start me in life. It was a very liberal present 
to a woman who had only been in your service a 
few months.” 

"T believe I gave fb you on one condition }"’ 

“ Two,” corrected the woman, shortly, “ that 
I should hold my tongue, and keep my distance. 
I’ve done both for well-nigh twenty years,” 

**Tam quite aware of it.” 

“ Things didn’t go well with me out yonder,” 
said Mrs. Pearson, waving her hand towards the 
garden, as though she supposed America to lie 
in that direction. “My husband took to drink- 
ing, and finished himself off. Things were getting 
worse and worse, when I fell in with a man ae 
knew your brother. J listened to all he had to 
say, never dropping a word of knowing you, and 
then I knew America wasn’t the place for me. 
Either you must pay me handsomely to hold my 
tongue, or I'd ask Mr. Glenarvon his terms if I 
spoke, Between the two of you, I reckon, I shan’? 
want for a decent living. l’ve done with work 
now, and I mean to end my days like a lady.” 

She came to a eudden stop, fairly breathless 
after so long a speech, Lord Dunmore had 
risen, and was pacing the room with eager, reet- 
less strides, He had anticipated this moment ; 
for years the thought of it had haunted bin, 
waking and sleeping, but now that it had come 
he felt as totally unprepared for it as thongh the 
idea of it had never occurred to him until this 
eummer’s day. 

Ti was perfectly true ; be was io this woman’: 
power, and not only he but one dearer to him 
than life itself. This low, sia-stained creature . 
had it in her power to blight the whole future of 
hie darling child. What was he todo? Was fb » 
bare money question? If he despoiled hineclf 
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°° enrich Mra, Peareon would she be true to him ? 
Having once received the price of her silence would 
she keep that silence faithfully ? 

The woman understoed perfectly the thoughts 
passing through his mind, and at last sho said, 
slowly,— 

” vee pay my terms you needn’t fear ; I'm 
not going to ay you, A bargain’s a bargain, 
aud I’m an honest womar.” 

Certainly the did not look like one. 


The Earl s' his walk just in front of her, 
and looked into her face with a strange, searching 
scrutiny, 


“J suppose you have fixed on your terms 
already? Before ever you came bere you knew 
what you meant to charge for "—he paused, and 
then added, slowly—“ your eilence.” 

“T'd settled that before I left New York. 
You see, Lord Dunmore, I never had chick nor 
child of my own, and my husbard brought u 
his young brother to be just like his own eon. 
couldn’t think more of Jem if he were my own 
boy,” 

The Earl hardly saw Jem’s connection with 
the matter, unlees his advancement in life was 
the prico of Mrs, Pearson’s silence. Ilo felt 
pouzzied, but merely inquired, gravely, — 

‘‘ What are your terms?” 

Mrs, Pearson bridled ; evidently the supreme 
moment of her ambition had arrived. 

“You're a rich man,” she ssid, positively, 
“and saving that child I saw in the garcen you 
have noone in the world you care to give your 
money to.” 

This was quite true; the Ear! never denied ft. 

“Y mean to leaveall Ihave to Lady May; no 
one else bas any claim on me.” 

* You need not call her that to me,” said the 
woman, spitefully. ‘It’s no good keeping up 
pretences when we're alone, you know.” 

Lord Dunmore said nothing, His position 
grew every moment more galling, more humi- 
liating ; bub he bore his mieery bravely, ar, in- 
deed, he had borne his eecret all these years, and 
he endured both for the same reason—-the sake 
of his darling May. 

*Yon'veano one bub her,” repeated Mra, Pear- 
sop, eharply, ‘and I’ve no one but Jem.” 

The Earl thought she was growling daft, but 
he only listened in‘silence. - 

“I don’t care for much money,” she eald in 
curious tone, “ but I want Jem to be rich, Three 
hurdred a year "id keep me quite comfortable to 
the end of my days, and I don’t suppore you'd 
even feel the loss of it.” 

“Tam perfectly willing to settle [three thou- 
sand pounds upon you, You can enjoy the 
foterest for your life, and at your death the 
principal can reverb to—to Mr, Pearson.” 

“Stop a bit,” said Mrs, Pearson, sharply ; 
“* that'll do for me right enough, but it won’ do 
st all for Jem. He's quite different from me 
—as fine a young man as you'd find any- 
where ; and I don’t choose for him to wait till I 
am dead.” 

“What do you want, then?” 

She looked at him sharply ; ehe watched every 
change in his face as che named her price. 

"I mean Jem to be your son-in-law! Let 
him marry your girl, and you msy rest easy. I'll 
keep your secret all my days,” 

The veins on the Earl’s forehead stood out 
ilke thick purple cords; bub that she was a 
worsan he could have knocked Mrs, Pearson 
down for daring to ingult hls darling. 

“ Woman, are you mad?” 

“No, but you will be if you refuse my terms.” 

“T refuee them utterly.” 

“Very well, youll be the sufferer, I reckon. 
T must geb back to Eogiand and see Mr, Glenar- 
von at once,” 

Lord Danmore groaned ; he could not doubt 
she would do just what she said, Mra, Pearson 
saw her advantage, 

“TI don’t want to bebave unhandsome,” she 
seid, ina more civil tone “I’ve no ill-will to 
you nor to the young lady, but I must think of 
Jem first,” 

"I will aseure his future. I will give him a 
fortune worthy of my own son,” said the Earl, 

Mrs, Pearson shook her head, 





“Tb won't do. My boy must m our 
girl, or I shall go etraight to Mr, Guinan: x 

* You are preposterous in your demande,” ‘ 

“*T don't want to be. Jem's away In Chicago, 
I couldn’t get him here-directly even if I would, 
I don’t want to hurry you. Pass me your word 
that before she’s one-and-twenty your girl shall 
marry Jem, and you need never fear your eecret 
escaping my lips,” 

To was an awful alternative. To accept was two 
years’ respite; but, oh ! whata eacrifice? What 
could the brother of thislow, uneducated woman 
be like? Would it nor be better for May to 
enter a convent, or at least bury berself in some 
unknown country villege? What could be more 
awful than for her to marry bereath her ? 

Mrs. Pearson understood the struggle as well 
as though it bad keen told her in words. 

“Give fn," ehe sald, not unkindly, “Law! 
Jem won't burt the girl: he’s a fine young fellow 
enough! I'll send for him, and he'll be here in a 
few months. Then they can have a year or two 
of sweethearting, and they can be married safe 
and sound, and no one 'Il ever guees the srcrct 
that has well-nigh crushed the life out of yon.” 

“ What is Mr, Pearson ?'’ 

** Why, he’s just Mr. Pesreon, He's five and- 
Ht and as fice a young fellow as you'd 

nd, 

“T mean what business does he follow 1” 

* He's a soldier,” 

Worse and woree. What could be more un- 
snitable to a refined, delicately nurtured young 
heiress than an alliance with a rough private 
soldier ¢ 

“He's eure to get on,” said his sister, 
defisntly. “I shouldn't wonder if he were 
President of the States before he dies! You'd 
better think of it, Lord Daonmore. I[ don't 
want to be hard on you; I'll give you till to- 
night to think of [t, I shall sleep at the hotel, 
and not leave till nine to-morrow morniug. 
Now Haten.” She ticked off the various items 
on her fingers as though to impress them upon 
bim. “Three hundred a year for me all my 
dsys, and your daughter for Jem; a kind 
welcome when the lad comes to you next year, 
and a wedding before your daughter's twenty- 
one! There’s no gree hardship {n that, I 
think, and you needn’t send me any long, legal 
kind of letter that maybe I couldn't make out. 
Jaet write the one word on a blank sheet of 
paper—yes or no—and J shall understand well 
enough what it means, One thing more—ycu’il 
have to send me your address regularly every 
month, I don’t want you to give me the slip.” 

Lord Dunmore spent that whole evening shut 
up alone in hisetudy, “About nine he rung his 
bell and sent for Susan. 

"I want you to take this letter with your 
own hands to the hotel. Don’t trust ib to any- 
one, not even Henri; Ask to see Mrs, Peareon, 
and give it her yourself, It is a matter of life 
and death,” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuat self-eame June evening, which brought 
so much trouble and grief to the Earl of Dun- 
more, far from the pleasant villa on the French 
coast, in a genteel side street of fashionabie 
London was 9 compact semi-detached residence, 
to which some years before the Honourable 
Thomas Glenarvon's family had removed. 

Not the Honourable Thomas himself, be {t 
understood. He had tekeu a longer journey than 
ony to ba accomplished, accompanied by worldly 
goods. Ten years after his quarrel with his 
brother he found himself on his death-bed. His 
wife declared there was nothing the matter with 
him buta cold; the gold-spectacled dector she 
called’ in pronounced the esme verdict, but 
Thomas Glenarvon knew better. He had a fixed 
certainty he was about to depart to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns, 

Dents,” he ssid to his eldest son, who had 
been a curly-headed urchin in petticoats when 
Lord Dunmore wronged the whole family by 
daring to vuodertake matrimony on his own 
account. “Denis, do you know I’m going 
away?” 








Denis was fourtesn, tren a bright-eyed: S4"e- 
less schoolboy, His face grew grave as he bent 
over hie father, whom he loved better than ®9Y 
humen creature, . 

‘Don’t say that,” he pleaded, 

“Io's true enough. Sit down, lad, I want to 
talk to you. Where’s your mother?” 

“Gone ta a party with the girls,” sald Denis, 
simply ;-‘‘ she does not know how ill you are, or 
she could not have done it.” 

Thomas Glenarvon emiled faintly; he rather 
doubted him. 

“Jam not sorry to have you alone, Denie, [ 
want to talk to you.” 

Denis wondered what about! Perhaps his 
Gark eyes arked the question, for his father went 
on,— 

"TI suppose you do not remember your 
uncle ¢” 

“Uncle Wellwyn #” 

“No—my only brother, the Earl of Dun- 
more,” 

Denis grew astonished, hie dark eyes flashed, 

‘Tie man who made us poor, who keeps all 
the property you ovght to have? No, father, I 
can’t remember him, and I don’t want to.” 

Denis,” said his father gravely, ‘who teld 
you that?” 

‘Mamma; she is always——” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Glenarvon, quickly, 
* Denis, do you know that now I am ou my 
death-bed the one thing I regret most ie my 
rupture with my brother, I would give half my 
remaining space of life to shake bis hand. 

But » 

‘You have taken your mother’s view, yet you 
do not generally think with her.” 

‘‘] thought it was your view, father?” 

“Have you ever heard me speak egainet my 
brother, Denis ?” 

“ Never, but——” 

“] quarrelled with him! I eald tha cruelleat 
things brother did say to brother; but, Denis, 
Iwas led to do this by your mother. Before I 
dio I want you to understand how the feud, os 
she calls it, came about; and I tell you that 
Guy never in his life sovght to wrovg me or 
mine,” 

“Ought you to talk so much?” hazarded 


ents, 

“Talking won't hurb me, and I must tell you. 
I have a kind of presentiment that aome day you 
wil meet your uncle, and I should like you to 
know the truth.” 

“There was ovly a year between us,” he began 
slowly, ‘and I think no brothers ever loved more 
than we did. I was twenty-eight when I met 
your mother, and I think from the first Guy raw 
how it would be, I was in the army then, and I 
had a younger son’s portion ; altogether my in- 
come was twelve hundred a-yesr. Your mother 
was portionless, I was looked on ‘by her friends 
as a very good match, and we were married,” 

He paused. Perhaps he was thinking how he 
could best tell the story to Denis without casting 
too much blame on the boy’s mother. 

“Children came to us, our expenses In- 
creased, but Guy’s generosity was euch we still 
eeemed rich. 
the Towers, your mother acting in all respects az 
though ehe were {ts mistrese, 

“Guy was always making us handsome pre- 
sents, He seemed unlikely to marry. Denis, by 
the time you were born your mother had decided 
he never would merry, aod that you were aa 
surely heir to the Earldom of Dunmore aa 
though you had been born Lord G'enarvon.” 

Denis stared. 

**Bat then how did the Earl injure ve? I 
always thought he downright robbed us.”’ 

" He did not, Denis, You were four years old 
when he told me he was engaged ; bis bride was 
young and portionless. What right had I to 
reproach him with that when your mother had 
been so too? If he chore to marry a girl many 
years bie junior ib was no business of ours, but 
your mother was furious, She had’ set her hopes 
of being a countesr, of seeing her children my 
lord and my lady ; she raved at Dunmore, she 
cast evil slanders on bis poor young fiancée, I 
could not go against my wife—I had to choose 
between her and my brother. Guy was angry, 
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tor, and so a regular quarrel ensued, We have 
puver spoken since.” 

But it seems to me,” the boy’s sensitive brow 
flushed, “ the Earl did us no harm.” 

" He elmply exercised his right to marry if he 
pleased. Danis, how I have missed him no one 
knows—~—not only his substantial aid, bub his 
kindly sympathy. It has aged me before my 
time, I am but little over fifty, and yet I seem 
like an old man through this miserable feud.” 

* But can’t you write to Lord Dunmore?” 

He shook his head. 

*‘I must consider your mother. No, Denis, all 
I want is that you should never cherish an unkind 
thought towards your uncle ; that some day, if 
fate ever brings you together, you may tell 
I loved him to the last,” 

“Ts he at Glenarvon?” 

‘Ob, no, he is travelling. The Countess died 
within two years of her marriage. There is bub 
one child—-Lady May; I should like to have 
seen her. I pray Guy may live to see her grow 
up to womanhood, for, poor child, she has no one 
else to look to in the whole world,” 

" Poor little thing.” 

‘*T thiok your mother hates her,” went on the 
invalid. ‘All the unkind feelings she cherished 
for the child’s mother have descended to the 
little orphan. Your mother can never forget 
that this child of eight stands between you and 
the coronet of Dunmore.” 

“IT don’t want it. I would rather be plain Mr. 
Glenarvon as you have been since you left the 
army, paps,” 

“I often wieh, for your sake, I never had left. 
You will be badly off, my boy ; we have run Into 
many expenses, and debte have accumulated 
since the feud. When all is paid there will be 
nothing but your mother’s jolature of eight 
hundrei a-year, and the interest of the sum your 
godfather gave you for a christening present.” 

“Who was my godfather ?” 

“ Surely you know that! Your uncle, of course. 
His present to you was a cheque for five thousand 
pounds. It is settled on you so that the capital 
cannot be touched, and as long as you live you 
have an income of two hundred pounds a-year. 
I'm glad of it ; Denis, I shouldn’t like you to be 
dependent on your mother,” 

Within a week of that conversation Thomas 
Glenarvon died. His widow did not even con- 
descend to send an intimation to the Earl. She 
removed with her children to a smaller house, 
She would have liked to take Denia from Eton, 
but her husband had left two trustees to see to 
his boy’s interests, and these gentlemen declared 
theie intention of giving their ward a liberal 
educa'ion, His mother bad very little chance of 
fiogering his money at present. 

And then ten years sped by, bringing Denis 
Glenarvon to the age of twenty-four, and finding 
the family still in the small, semi-detached house, 
and the six Miss Glenarvons atill disengaged and 
apparently without the least chauce of ever be- 
coming otherwise ; for the youngest of them was 
twenty-six, aud after that aze portioniess dameels, 
undowered by nature with unusual beauty, are 
apb to become unappropriated goods in the ma:ri- 
mouial ma’ ket, 

It was June, The came evening, when May 
and her father received a visit from Mrs, Pearson, 
Denis Glenarvon waz in his studio, putting the 
last touches on a Jandscape, for after Eton and 
Oxford days were over the young mau had chosen 
his profession, and stuck to it, He was an artist, 
and critics said one of great promise. He wasa 
strikingly handsome man, very like his dead 
father, He was very popular in society ; but, 
only son and brother though he was, im his home 
circle Denis had little love and appreciation, 

It was not his fault, A more dutiful son, a 
tenderer brother, would have been bard to find ; 
but somehow his ways and thoughts were very 
lifferent from those of the feminine portion of 
his family, He hated shams, and, truth to say, 
Mra, Gleuarvon and her daughters were rather 
given to these expedients, 

Denis tock after his father, and the conse- 
quence was that since that father’s death, despite 
the fact that he had a mother and eix sisters, he 
had often felt almost alone In the world, 

As he put the last touch to his picture he gave 





a little sigh—perbaps that there was no one to 
listen to his dreams of fame and sympathise with 
them, The sigh was drowned in the rustle of s 
silken train, and a minute later the door of the 
atudio opened to admit the stately form of Mrs, 
Glenarvon. 

You think, perhaps, she had come to give her 
son @ little cheering convereation, to admire his 
work, Nota bit of it. She seldom journeyed 
up the steep staircase which led to the studio, 
and when she did so the object was a selfish one, 

Denis guessed what she wanted, but he placed 
her a chair respectfully. Her blue silk trafu 
floated over the bare boards, her pink head-dress 
seemed out of place, She was not sixty yet, and 
she had long ago given up all semblance of mourn- 
ing for her husband, 

** Really, Denis ’—her first words were usually 
a complaint—" you need nob have given me the 
trouble of toiling all this way upetairs, You 
might have known I wanted to speak to you.” 

**T should have been down in another hour. I 
thought you had gone to the opera.” 

” The box Mra, Jenkina sent only holds six.” 

‘* Ib was very good-natured of her to send It.” 

“Oh, I don’s kaow, She owes us a great deal 
—a tallow-chandler’s wife, where would her posi- 
tion in society be if we had not taken her up 1” 

“ Where would the girls’ amusements be if she 
did not provide them Idon’t think the gene- 
rosity is all on our side, mother.” 

“ You always abuse your own family.” 

“Dol?” a little wearily. ‘‘ What had you 
to say to me, mother? I was thinking of gving 
out,’ 

“JT want to speak to you,’—she glanced 
apprehensively at the door—-‘' Denis, 1 can’t 
like this much longer—I am awfully in 


“That has been the case a long time, I fear, 
mother,” he said, gravely. 

“T heard you had sold that picture,” she 
pointed to the still wet canvas, ‘ is it true /” 

** Perfectly. I shall send it to be framed to- 
morrow. The purchaser is Lord Arundel.” 

**And he gave you five hundred pounds for 


"Indeed !” said Danis, lightly ; ‘ confess, 
mother, my choice of a profession was not such 
a bad one,” 

* Denis,” she said, feverishly, “you must let 
me have that money, et really must. With 
five hundred pounds could tide over the 
present.” 

“ cannot let you have it, mother,” 

“You must,” 

**T cannot,” 

*€ Say will not.” 

‘* Will not, then,” he rejoined, fiercely. “It 
would be of no use; if you go on living at arate 
of expenditure much above your income ruin 
must come,” 

“ It will come if you refuse me this,” 

* Not if you are prudent.” ~» 

" What do you call prudent?” 

“There is that pretty cottege my father 
bought in Kent; it would hold you and the 
girle nicely. Your income would be riches there 
even after deducting one or two thousands from 
the principal to pay your debts,” 

* Denis, you are a monster!” 

| hope not.” 

** You are my only son, and you won't stretch 
out a hand to help me.” 

‘“Not whie your whole life is one gigantic 
sham, mother. I have helped you, I pay two 
hundred a year for the use of this garret, Of 
all the household I am the least studied, I ask 
you, would any other young man stand the treat- 
ment meted out to me here?” 

**Go on, abuse your mother ; you'll be saying 
next you want to leave me,” 

*T think I said that last Christmas. I gave 
you timely notice then, I mean to abide by it.” 

* Denis |” 


“Mother,” and the young man’s voice 


aofvened, ‘‘do give up this reckless extrava- 
gance.’ 
‘*f mean to as goon as the girls are married.” 
‘*They are not likely to marry now. Mother, 
be pereuaded ; let me refurnlsh Combe Cottage 
for you, and make it 2 comfortable home, then 





wind up things here and live in peace and 
honour. 


** Do you mean I live in déshonour here i” 

Is it honourable to Incur debts you have no 
chance of paying?” 

‘Why not give me the money you would 
spend on that absurd cottage?” 

“It would only be dropping {t into the sea, 
Mother, for my father’s Ho be persuaded,” 

But she shook off his appealing hand, _ 

T mean to do my duty to my poor girls. I 
shall not listen to you--you alwaye were a 
croaker.” 

“ Well, next week you will be rid of me,” 

And on the twenty-fourth, with a sore heart, 
Denis Glenarvon removed to a quiet house near 
Chelsea, where a poverty-stricken widow deemed 
herself very fortunate to obtain him as a lodger ; 
but Mrs, Glenarvon had not counted on what 
followed the instant her son was gone, The 
moment they knew he would not be answerable 
for their bills Mrs. Glenarvon’s tradespeople 
sent her daily appeals for money ; and, greatest 
-huniliation of all, a distress for rent was actually 
placed in the semi-detached house, 

The widow sent a peremptory summons for 
Denise, and fn her bad luck (as she called it) had 
no altervative but to accept his former offer. 

Within a month she and her six girls were 
settled in the despised cottage, her income re- 
duced by one-fourth, but still with a peace to 
which she had long been a stranger. For heace- 
forward, like Lovgfellow’s village blacksmith, she 
“could look the whole world in the face,” for 
she “ owed not any man,” 

It had cost Denis nearly the whole of the 
money he had received for his picture to settle 
his family in thelr new home, He had received 
no thanks, nothing but reproaches, In return, 
and, young as he was, he felt strangely dis- 
pirited and down when he was back in his 
Chelsea lodgings, 

He was getting on in his profession. He had 
no fears but what he would one day be famouse. 
His mother had coolly told him he had better 
make over hie godfather’s present to ber and his 
sisters, for she was sure he had no need of it, 

Denis told her gently he could not do so ; the 
money was not his to allenate or dispoee of. 
Then ehe told him, with a aneer on her face, she 
supposed he thought of marrying. 

* Some country girl, with no style or manners, 
and not a halfpenny of fortune. You're jasd 
like your Uncle Dunmore, and you'll make just 
euch a fool of yourself.” 

“TI don’t think you brought my father any 
fortune,” said Denis, stung for once into defend- 
ing himeelf, “yet I never heard him called a 
fool for marrying you.” 

“ You are just like youruncle, There's nothing 
of the Wellwyns about you, Denis.” 

Denis kept silent. 

“ There’s my brother, now,” went on Mrs, Glen- 
arvon, ‘‘ with a good two thousand a-year of hia 
own, and no one but Grace to come after him. 
If you had a grain of common sense, Denis, 
you'd propose to Grace at once,” 

‘* But I don’t admire her.” 

“Perhaps you admire someone else, some 
theatrical-looking profeselonal model, I dare- 
8a ! » 

Denis bit his lips, and kept silence till he had 
conquered himself to avuswer patiently,— 

“JT have never yet met a woman I should care 
to marry. I shall sot marry until I am In love, 
and I am very sure I shall. never love her,” 

“What a loss for her!” said his mother, 
spitefully. 

Poor Danis! Mr, Wellwyn was his mother’s 
only brother, and very like her. He had never 
stretched out a finger to help her in ber diffi- 
culties, 

He never invited one of her six girls to Weil- 
wyn House; but he was at all times gracious to 
her sou, Denis Glenarvon was‘alwaya a welcome 
guest at the large red-brick mansion, and both 
Grace and her parents delighted to see him 
there. 

“ The lad’s as fine a fellow as ever breathed,” 
the father would say to the mother in the 
privacy of their own room during @ conjugal 
chat in the dark, “At the worst he'll bas 
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famous ter, and have a large fortune ; at the 
best he'll be Earl: of Dunmore and master of 
Glenarvon Towers,” 


“Dear, dear!” responded the wife of his 
bosom, ‘fia there any ce of that? I'm eure 
if I'd ha’ known ft I’d have beer more friendly 
to your sister and all those gawky girle.” 

“ That's no consequence,” sald Wellwyn, loftily. 
“ My sister's day Is over. She and the girls ’Id 
be uo better off—unless Denis was foolish and 
helped them ; bub there's only one child’s life 
between him and the earldom. I often wonder 
if he ever thinks of it.” 

“J am eure he does not,” 

“ And Ia the life a sound one ?” 


"T can’t say. She's mere lip of a girl, and 
her mother died In decline, She’s been bred up 
in foreign which looks as though they 


thought she inherited the dizeace. I'd like to 
see Grace a countess well enough ; but, earl or 
no earl, I'd be very glad to have Denis for a son- 
in-law, and I'd my girl lucky to have him 
for a husband.” 

But Denis showed no of wishing her for 
a wife. He spent s fortnight with his relations 
very soon after his family’s migration to Coombe 
Cottage, bub he never paid his cousin any parti- 
cular attention, and when he left he expressly 
sald he feared it wonld be a long time before he 
returned to Wellwyn House, as he meant to 
spend the autumn and winter abroad, for pro- 
fessional purposes, 

“ You'll be a great man yet,” said old Wellwyn, 
shaking him by the hand. “Your father would 
have been proud of you, Denis, my boy, had he 
only lived to see you grow up.” 

“Don’t bring home a foreign wife,” said 
his aunt, with a kindly thought of Grace. “Jt 
is such @ disadvantage to an Englishman, and 
you know, Denis, artists so often make unlucky 
marr! * 

Denis smiled. 

“T don’t think there’s any danger, aunt; I’m 
not a ladies’ man,” 

And three days later our hero left London for 
Harwich, crossed to Antwerp, wandered for some 
time very pleasantly In Flanders and Belgium, 
and finally, when the firet tints of brown warned 
the eye of the beginning of autumn, took up his 
abode in a quaint little German village on the 
banks of Rhine Me rejoiced in the 
etrange-sounding name of Kénigsmagd, 

The name translated into English means king's 
maiden, and there was an old legend connected 
with the place, which sald that a beautiful girl 
had there been offered to an old German monarch 
as hostage for her father’s ransom, She was so 
lovely and eo unhappy, runs the legend, that the 
king's son fell in love with her, His father set 
her free ; they were married, and took up their 
abode in a magnificent castle built on the very 
-_ where she had said good-bye to her native 
and. 
Denis had read the legend in a ‘ook, aud 
thought the scene would make a fine picture, 
Already he had decided the scene--the body of 
rough warriors, the king @ little in advance, the 
maiden led by her father to present to him, in 
the distance her weeping friends, and at the 
klog’s side, already looking at her with tender 
gisnces, the prince who was to turn her sorrow 
fato joy. 

Denis believed thia picture would take the 
world by storm.’ He found the exact epot 
described fn the legend—a little knoll surrounded 
by trees, All trace of the castle had passed 
away, bus that mattered nothing to the artist ; 
it was the ecenery he needed, not the ruins. He 
meant to stay ab Kéaigsmagd until his picture 
was completed all but the heroine, He would 
not hope to find a face fit for such a character 
in the obscure little German village. 

For, in truth, Koaigemagd was so small and sc 
obscure that many people living not fifty miles 
off ignored its very existence, Just a winding, 
irregular atreeb, a ecore or so of picturesque 
houses, a rustic ion—that was all. 

Allt Well, nob quite, Abt the end of the 
village street—almost hidden in a garden well 
planted with grand old treee—was a house a 
little better than the rest, a pretty, two-storied 
building, equal perhaps in eiz3 and comfort to an 





ordinary eight-roomed English cottage, The 
stg? mcrae, let to visitors, and just now 

. Thomas (Denis always travelled under hie 
second Christian name, so little known to his in- 
timates that few of them knew he had been 
christened after his father) was Informed it was 
let to an English nobleman and his daughter. 

Denis never cared for gossip; the news did 
not concern him, and was soon forgotten. He 
devoted himself heart and sou! to, his picture, 
and the fact that some fellow-countryman was 
staying at the Konigshaus, as it was grandilo- 
quently named, was nothing to him He did 
not even wonder what charm the quaint, old 
German village would have for his compatriot. 

But he had not been in Kéuigemagd a fort- 
night when an sccident happened which was to 
bring him into close intimacy with these com- 
patriote, and link bie fate with theirs for ever. 
Ib was late September ; Denia had sat all day 
over his painting, and was going home to bis 
modest quarters at the inn in the twilight, He 
walked quickly on. 

Very soon the first part of his great work 
would be achieved, the beautifal German scenery 
transferred to his canvas, and hie thoughts be 
free to wander after models for the charactérs 
he wished to represent. He was almost lost in 
thought when a voice fell on his ear, an Eoglish 
voice, and that, as if seemed to him, of some 
one in distress, 

" Help, help! ’ 

He looked up, end saw a respectable, elderly 
Woman coming towards him wrivging her 
hands. 

Courteous as ever, Denis raised his hat, and 
begged to learn what was the matter. 

“*T have lost my young lady, sir. We had 
been gathering flowers on the hilltop, and I sat 
down torest. She promised to be back in a few 
minutes. That is two hours ago, end I have 
seen nothing of her,” 

‘She has doubtlees gone bome.” 

The woman shook her head. 

“ She could not have gone home, sir, without 
passing me. I have been sitting just at the point 
where the four paths from the hill meet. She 
must have lost her way on those dreadful 
moors,” 

Denis felt alarmed ; beyond the mound where 
he encamped for his painting stretched two or 
three miles of barren, trackless ground. It was 
covered with a carpet of heather—nothing else 
would grow there. There was no beaten track ; 
tourists seldom passed beyond the mound, If a 
young girl were, indeed, wandering over that 
wild, barren moorland she had little chance of 
finding her way In the gathering darkness, 

“If you will sis down here,” opening bis camp- 
stool, “I can go further and search for your 
yonrg lady. It is getting late, and no wonder 
you arefrightened at ber delay.” 

‘*I daren’t go home without her. I think it 
would juet kill the master. She is the very light 
of his eyes. Ob, sir, Heaven bless you for your 
kindness!" ‘ 

" You are very welcome,” 

But his mind misgave him as he clambered 
higher and higher and saw no trace of the missing 
girl, If he failed to find her it seemed to him 
she must perish on these moors, 

He had almoszt given up hope, wheuin the dis- 
tance he saw something white lying on the 
ground. A nameless dread filled his heart as he 
got nearer ; he seemed to know by {fnatinct what 
it was lying so gently there. 

To his life’s end Denle never forgot that mo- 
ment. Ayoung girl in the firat bloom of woman- 
hood, beautiful with all the loveliness of youth 
and purity, stretched upon the purple heather, 
her white dreze nob whiter than her upturned 
face. 

Very gently Denis knelt down by her ride, and 
taking his flask from his pocket, poured a few 
drops of wine between her clenched teeth. 
Another moment, and she opened her eyes—-such 
lovely.eyes ; they seemed to Denis to read him 
through and throu 

* Where am I 3’ 

“QOathe moors, I met your maid just now 
in great distress, I told her you had probably 
lost your way.” 


’ 





“Tt wae not that,” 

“ What then?” . 

“J have twisted my foot in a hollow. I can’t 
walk a step, I remember trying to stand, but 
the pain was so great I fainted.” 

Denis felt thankful be had found her, Why, 
she might have lain for hours, perhaps days, un- 
discovered. Somehow he} felt glad she should 
owe her safety to no one but bimeelf. 

‘1 am so thankful [ found you.” 

‘© Ip was very kind of you to come. Poor 
Susan | she must be very frightened.” 

“ She fs, indeed. Even now I do not see how 
we are to reach her, unlees you will allow me to 
carry you.” 

She blushed crimson, 

** T am far too heavy.” 

'*I can think of no better plan. You see, 
even if I felt sure of finding this epot again, 
and ventured to leave you and seek arelstance, 
no carriage could come up this rugged hill, and 
the darkness would then be complete.” 

‘* The carriage will be waiting at the feod of 
the hill,” sald the girl, slowly ; “but, indeed, 1 
do not like to give you 80 much trouble.” 

He waited no further permission, He raised 
the slight form in his arms, and began his walk 
to where he had left the old servant waiting. 
Light as was his burden he bad to walk very 
slowly, for the descent was ateep and dangerous. 
Neither of them epoke. Her soft hair had escaped 
its coils, and fell in bright waves over his 
shoulders, She kept her eyes closed, but Denis 
could see the pure white brow, and admire 
with an artist’s enthusiasm the perfect beauty of 
the face. The walk was strangely sweet to him, 
and he almost regretted the moment when they 
rejoined Susan. 

A few words explained all to her, but it seemed 
to Denis she overrated his services, so intense was 
her gratitude to him. 

My master will thank you better than I can, 
sir,” she eald, with a choked sob, as Denis handed 
her Inte the pony- carriage, where he had already 
placed her young lady. ‘* He will know how to 
thank you. She is all he has in the world, sir— 
his only child,” 

Denis thought a good deal of this adventure 
over his evening tea. 

** They are great people, of course; the woman 
spoke of her master as ‘my lord,’ I suppose they 
are the family from Kiénigehaus. She hasa lovely 
face ; I should like to paint her,” 

~Itcame on him with a sudden flash that this 
was the beauty he required for hie picture ; that 
just euch violet eyes and chestnut hair would be 
bis ideal German heroine, 

" Perhaps I may call and inquire for her to- 
morrow,” he thought, as he drained his Jast cup 
of tea. “ But I daresay l’d better nob; they 
might think it a liberty.” 

He had hardly finished tea when the sound 
of horses’ hoofs were heard—a carriage was 
dashing up to the inn, Another moment, and 
the landlady ushered in a tall, soldierly man, who 
looked every fuch an English noblemsn, and 
carried himeelf erect and proudly, deepite his 
sixty odd yeare. 

He went straight up to Denis and wrung his 


nd, 

“ Sir,” he sald, in a volce which trembled fn 
spite of his best endeavours, ‘I have come to 
thank you, to express a tithe of the gratitude | 
owe you. You have this day preserved the only 
thiog I value—my child’s life.” 

"T was only too glad to be of any use. I 
truet-——” 

“ She is all right,” Interrupted his listener ; 
‘* the doctor assures us tbe eprain will only be o 
very temporary matter. But, oh! Mr, Thomas, 
I tremble when ! think of what might have hap- 
pened had you not found her! ” 

He shuddered even ss he spoke, Denis pressed 
him to be seated, and placed an easy-chair near 
the stove. 

“IT must introduce myeelf,’’ said the visitor, 
suddenly, ‘‘ Your vame I know alresdy. 
am the Earl of Dunmore, and the girl you 
have saved fs my only child, the Lady May Glen- 
arv: ” 


on. 
Denia felt his thoughts fly back through the 
lepse of years to that last long talk with hfs 
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father ; it had never been forgetten, Denis had 
long elnce learned to think of his uncle from his 
father’s point of view. He was deeply moved to 
think that at last they stood face to face--thad 
the girl he had saved from death was his own 
cousin, For one moment he was tempted to 
reveal himself, then he decided that he had 
better keep his disguise for the present. He re- 
covered his composure by an effort, and said, 
simply,— 

‘I beg your pardon, my lord; the name of 
Glenarvon Is a very familiar one to me,” 

‘ You have friends who bear {t, perhaps?” 

*‘T had one friend ; he was, 1 think, a near 
relation of youre—Thomas Glenarvon, once of 
the -——th R-giment.” 

“ He is my brother.” 

“ Was,” corrected Denis, gently, Mr. 

levarvon has been dead these ten years.”’. 

" Dead |” the Earl’s voice softened strangely. 
*'You don’) mean it, really? Tom can't be 
dead,” 

“ He died, as I told you, about ten years ago. 
I was very intimate with his family ; I was stay- 
ing in the house when he died,” 

* They might have sent to me,” 

‘*He wished it,” said Denis, in a low voice ; 
“boy as I was I remember that, He said the 
feud between you had been his wife's doing 
from first to last, and he desired his son, if ever 
you two should meet, to tell you that he died 
loving you to the last,” 

The Earl wiped hie eyes. 

“It was never Tom’s fault,” he said, slowly. 
“ His wife was at the bottom of ita wicked 
woman that, Mr, Taomas—ay, and a cruel one,” 

Although she was his own mother Denia dld 
not deny this charge. He knew quite well that 
Mrs. Glenarvon bad spoilt her husband’s life, 
just as he knew she would fain have ruined her 
son's. 

**You must come and see us, Mr. Thomas,” 
said the peer, recovering his composure, “ There 
is a double reason now for our being friends. 
You have saved my davghter’s life, and you have 
brought me a message of reconciliation. You 
must spend all your leisure with us. May will 
be delighted to make acquaintance with her pre- 
server,” 

Denis sat up very late that night thinking. 
He had taken a great fancy to his uncle—his 
heart had gone out to Lord Dunmore in that 
one interview as it had never gone out te the 
Wellwyns after years of intimacy, He felt that 
he could look upon the Earl almost as a father, 
and he would have been delighted at the 
prospect of winning his friendship but for one 
rolsgiving. 

Denis was twenty-four. He had come to 
Ronigsmagd perfectly heart-whole and fancy 
free. He had never cared for any woman fu his 
life-—what was more, he believed he never should 
se care, Half-an-hour of May Glenarvon’s 
presence had done its work—it was a case of 
love at firat sight. Before ever he discovered 
her name and lineage he had known that in all 
the wide world she was the only one for him, 

She was the Lady May, the future Countess of 
Dunmore! He was a landscape painter, whose 
utmost exeriions would win, perhaps, a tithe of 
the enormous fortune one day to be here, He 
never could be a “suitable” match for his 
lovely cousin. He was too proud to brook the 
chance of being called a fortune-hunter—there- 
fore iv seemed to him further intercourse with 
his unele’s heiress could bring him nothing but 
misery, He would make his psiating an excuse, 
and seo no more of sweet Lady May. 

Alas for human prudence avd {ts wise resolu- 
tions! Denis went to bed determined to run 
no danger from his cousin's fagcinations, He 
awoke on 3 lovely autumnal morning with but 
one thought, one hope—-how soon could he see 
May again? After all, he argued to himself, the 
risk was his, the suffering would be his, and his 
only. He could guard against his secret man- 
fully, and it would be churlish to refuse Lord 
Dunmore’s hospitality. Desire conquered cau- 
tion, and that very afternoon he set off to call at 
the Kénigshaus, 

He was received with a hearty welcome, Lord 
Danmore and his daughter had that peculiar 
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gift so ous in a foreign land of making their 
ests feel at home ab once, Inan hour's time 
had forgotten they were strangers. The 
Earl’s voice seemed to recall his boyhood, and 
the kindly father he had eo miesed; and as for 
May, although he had seen three London seasons, 
and been a favourite with the beauties who 
had appeared in Belgravia, yet he decided he bad 
never met anyone so fascinatirg, so captivating, 
as his little cousin, 

Lord Dubmore ‘'took to” Mc. Thomas at 
once. A reserved and haughty mar, who ad- 
mitted few stravgers to his intimacy, he received 
the young artist at first from elmple gratitude, 
and then, to his own surprise, found the grati- 
tude ripening into affection. 

“ Your father must be proud of you,” ho raid 
to Denis once, when he and May had been 
allowed to inspect the great picture, “I should 
like to know him, and congratulate him on his 
son’s talents.” 

Denis sighed. . 

“My father has been dead for years, Lord 
Dunmore; andl am, I grieve to confess, any- 
thing but a source of pride to my mother. No 
efforts of mine can convince her that paintiog 
is respectable. I honestly think she reaily 
believes me to be on a par with the decorator 
who emblazons the names of tradesmen over 
their shops, or adorns the sign of a country 
inn.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Unfortunately, yos! My poor mother has 
had many disappointments {fn her life, and they 
have tried her eadly ; but for that she might 
have had more sympsthy with what she terms 
my ‘ folly,’” 

*' Have you any brothers ¢” 

“No. I have six sisters, though, all older than 
myself,” 

“ Stx sisters |” 

Yes, and unmarried,” 

Lord Duumore smiled, 

“TI think, then, I can guess one of your 
mother’s disappointments. I don’t know how it 
is, but mothers always seem to me to want to 
get rid of their girls, I can’s understand it 
myself. If I could I would keep my May with 
me all my life.” 

Hia tone showed his sincerity, Dents felt a 
strange longing to know whether Lady May would 
approve of such an arrangemect. Perhaps his 
eyes betrayed his question, for the Earl ans- 
wered,—- 

*T don’t think she would mind either, poor 
child; bat it can’t be. We all have our 
troubles.” 

This speech was, to say the least, enigmatical, 
Tt seemed to suggest that Lady May wae engaged, 
yet there was nothing to colour such an idea— 
the pretty left hand was bare of rings. Lady 
May never had a letter, apparently never wrote 
one, and seemed utterly ignorant of any loye save 
that she bore for her father. 

It was easy to see the two were all the world 
to each other; but as he knew them better 
Denia perceived that May was not only her 
father’s pride—she was his anxiety, The Earl 
seemed haunted by some dreadful fear; some 
secret trouble weighed heavily upon him, and 
Denis felt by instinct that the fear and trouble 
both concerned his eweet violet-eyed daughter. 

Susan Norton was in his confidence, it was easy 
to see that. She, too, looked at May sometimes 
with a strange pity, as though her heart ached 
for her; but the girl herself was unconscious of 
their fears. She was fearless and free from 
sorrow as the little birds, and each day that 
passed found poor Denis more and more hops- 
lessly in love with her, 

Lord Dunmore saw nothing of the romance 
going on under his very eyes, May in her inno- 
cence never guessed what made the world so 
strangely sweeb and falr; but someone else 
saw all, , 

Susan Norton had not lived to be middle-aged 
without acquiring a very keen sight for all that 
concerned those she loved. She liked the young 
artist, and she understood his hopes as well as if 
she had been told them ; but she knew also they 
were all in vain, and ehe felt that it was only 
cruel kindness to let him ignore this, 





He was working at. his picture one mild 
November day when he saw Lord Dunmore's 
housekeeper coming towards him. He had 
almost finished his work for the afternoon, and 
mg he was nob sorry to be Interrupted. 

rs, Norton was nob the rose, but at leasb eho 
lived near it. She weuld talk to him of Lady 
May, and no other subject was so sweet just now 
to Denis, 

“ Good afternoon, Mrs, Norton, Are you here 
alone?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Susan, quietly. “ Lori 
Dunmore has a headache this afcerncom, and my 
lady is reading to him, and—I wanted to epeak 
to you,” 

Denis dropped his brush fu his surprise at her 
last words, The old woman’s manver was per- 
fectly respectful, and yet he felt she had nothing 
pleasant to tell him. 

‘Sit down,” he said, good-naturedly, * You 
moust be tired after climbiog up this hill, and I 
am quite ready to hear all you have to say.” 

“You'll forgive me lf I seem to be taking a 
Hberty, eir,” she said, gently, “but I feel for 
Lady May more than many do for their own 
children. You see, I’ve brought her up from a 
baby ; her mother died In my arms.” 

“You may be quite sure I shall not be offended 
at anything you say,” said Denis, kindly, " Any- 
one can see how well you love Lady May.” 

‘* And, eir, love makes one keen-sighted, and 
I've thought lately you had grown to care for 
her. It’s but natural, seeing you saved her life, 
Bat, ch! Mr. Thomas, nothing but harm can 
come of it, and £0 l’ve made bold to come to you 
and beg you to go away before you break my 
darling’s heart.” 

“J would never break her heart, Mrs, Norton. 
Can’t you see the danger is mine, not hers?” 

Susan shook her head, 

“It’s not that I mistrust, sir, but I’m afraid 
for my child. She's not used to gentlemen’s 
society ; and what if she grew to care for you!” 

Denis fluehed crimson, 

‘‘Have no fear, I assure you I should not 
attempt to win Lord Dunmore’s heiress, I am 
only an artist, but I have my pride, No man 
sball ever have it in his power to call mea for- 
tune hunter,” 

“You don’t understand,” said poor Susav, 
faintly. ‘lil have to speak plainer, only pro- 
-~ me you'll keep the secret, I can trust you, 

bg 


" You may trust me eafely.” 

" You're thinking, sir, it was the difference of 
fortune I meant when I said no good could come 
of your caring for my lady. It wasn’t that I 
meant ; there's a barrier between you no money 
could get over.” t 

* Perhaps you mean title?” and Denis flushed 
haughtily, 

“Tf you were a duke, sir, I’d tell you jast the 
same, Lady May is engaged to be married.” 

‘* Engaged to be married |” 

Each of the words cut Denis to the heart. 
Only now did he realise that, in spite of all diff- 
culties, he Aad hoped May might be his. 

‘She {s nineteen,” went on Susan, “and she 
must be married before she’s twenty-one, My 
lord’s word is passed; and, oh! Mr. Thomas, 
more depends on it than you can guess. It 
would just break her father’s heart if she refuzed 
to redeem the troth.” 

A lump came iu the young man’s throat; he 
could hardly frame his questions. 

*€ Does she love him?” . 

" She bas never seen him.” 

In spite of all Danis felt unutierably relieved. 

“J can’t understand it,” he asid, in a puzzled 
tone. “She has never eeen him; aad yet Lord 
Dunwore, who is an adoring father, insists upon 
the marriage! Ib is unheard of !” 

* Tb is the truth, sir.” 

"1 guppose it is a splendid match ?” 

*'T don’t know, sir.” a Nig 

“ And will he make her a good husband? Is 
he worthy of euch » wife?” 

"tT can’t say, sir. I have told you, perhaps, 
more than I ought, ouly I felt I could trust you; 


and, elr, you have a strange resemblance to the - 


Gienarvons, I couldn't bear your life should be 
wrecked without a word of warning.” 
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“And you think this ment will be 
carried ont? Suppose Lady disliked her 


fancé when they met, what then ?” 

Susan sighed, 

“She must marry him, sir, I daren't speak 
more plainly ; there is a secret mixed up in it 
that I can’t tell you. Honour, safety, o nce 
—all require that Lady May should wed the 
man of her father’s choice; and she wil! do it, 
too, even though her own heart should break.” 

Denie looked straight into the old woman’s 
honest face. He felt she was to be trusted. He 
knew she hed come to him fn all kindliness. 

‘‘Mre, Norton,” he said, “I know you 
meant well to me, but I can’t follow your advice, 
I will never betray my love; I will never speak 
a word to May Glenarvon that the whole world, 
her fancé among them, might nob hear, but I 
could not go away and leave her; I could not 
bear to go away while this strange mystery 
shadowed her fate, Something tells mo thie man 
is unworthy of her. Who but a coward would 
compel a girl he had never seen to promise to 
marry him? Uatil Lady May is another's wite 
I will not lose tight of her. Something whispers 
to me she may yet need a true heart and honest 
iriendship.” 

“Tf ib were only friendship, sir |” 

" She shall never learn ft is aught else, I can 
trust myself, Mrs, Norton,” 

And you are not angry with me, sir?” — 

“No,” said Denis, gravely, “I can’h be that; 
only you have brought me news that seems to 
crush the very life out of me—the life and 
hope!” 

‘*You are young,” she said, deprecatingly. 
‘* You'll get over it, sir, in time,” 

“Tthiok nod, I come of s race who never 
love twice, Mrs, Norton, Our very motto fe, 
‘Once and for always.’ ”’ 

He had forgotten his indignation—forgotten 
that as an old retainer of the Glenarvons she 
would at once recognise the motto, but was nob 
prepared for the white, startled face she turned 
upon him as he spoke for her excited answer. 

“Sir, for the love of Heaven, tell me what 
you mean ? Have you been deceiving us? Aren’t 
you really Mr, Thomas f ” 

“I never deceived anyone in my life, IT have 
always travelled under the name of Thomas,” 

“* But your real‘name—your true name? Oh, 
I know it before you tell me! I can guess why 
6 back my lord’s family to my 
mind,’ 


“Io wae natural,” He sald, almply. “I will 
trust you, Mrs. Norton, aud tell you my eecret, 
as you have confided yours to me, I am Denis 
Glenarvon, Lady May’s first cousin !” 

And of all replies the one she made was the 
least expected. She just clasped her hands, and 
sald, faintly, — 4 

“Thank Heaven |” 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ir was mystery on mystery. Mr. Denis 
Glenarvon, having made up his mind that in the 
event of suffering coming from his intercourse 
with his cousin he should be the one to bear it, 
gave up nothing of his intimacy with Lord Dun- 
more and his daughter ; and the more he saw of 
them the more certain he felb that if Mrs, 
Norton’s tale was true May ignored her destiny, 
It was impossible to believe ehe conid have been 
as blithe and light-hearted had she kuown the 
fate which hung over her. 

The Earl was often moody, and at all times 
ead. It meeded no magiclen to see that a heavy 
sorrow was crushing him beneath its weight, but 
May was as bright and joyous as ® child, 

_Just a week from his interview with Susan 
Norton, and “Mr. Thomas” received an ex- 
tremely peculiar letter. It was written on 
cream-laid paper, in somewhat uncertain char- 
acters, but its contents were brief and to the 
purpose, 


. T have heard you are wooing Lord Dun- 
more’s daughter, For her sake and your own 
beware! ‘There is only one man in all the 








world whom May Glenarvon may safely marry, 
and he is in America.— Your well-wisher, 
* Mary Pzarson,”’ 


Denis was so puzzled by thie extraordinary 
missive that he.could not keep his doubta to 
himeclf, He felt he must epeak to Lord Dun- 
more, 

The opportunity soon came. That very even- 
Ing, when he was playing chess with the Earl, 
his inattention end abstracted air attracted 
Lord Dunmore’s notice, and he asked the cause: 

“What ia the matter with you, Thomas? 
You are playing abominably to-night.” 

‘*f must plead guilty,” said Dents, lightly. 
“TI received a very strange letter this morning, 
and I can’t get ft out of my head,” 

“T hope you have bad no bad news,” 

“*T have had no news of any sort—:imply a 
kind of waroilog—-I may almost say a kind of 
threat,” 

«From whom }" 

“ A woman whose name I never even heard to 
my own knowledge. The letter comes from 
Mary Pearson.” 

Crash! Over went the cheas-table. The men 
lay scattered on the flvor, and the Earl turned 
to Mr. Thomas, his face livid with a namelees 


terror, 

“ What did she say to you?” 

For a moment Dexis hesitated, and the old 
man went on, excitedly, — 

* For the love of Heaven tell me! Surely I 
have a right to ask that much. Did she betray 
my secret?” 

“J will show you the letter,” said Denis, 
simply, ‘‘only asking you to remember two 
things: Mrs. Pearson fs a complete stranger to 
me, and I have never abused the trust you 
“srs in me when you invited me to your 

ouse, and made me the companion of your only 
child.” 

But Lord Dunmore was nob listenivg, His 
hand was stretched out for the letter. He seized 
§t almost ferociously, and turned aside to study 
its contents, 

A minute passed—two, three; then he re- 
turned Mrs, Pearson's note to its true owner, 

o Well ! ” 

Denis looked at him. What did he mean by 
that short, inquiring monosyllable ? 

“Well,” repeated Lord Dunmore, ‘‘ what 
puzzies you? Ib seems to me the matter is 
plain enough. Someone has told Mrz, Pearson— 
wrongly, of course—that you are paying your 
addresses to my daughter, aud she hastens to 
warn you of Lady May’s engagement.” 

" But is Lady May engaged }” 

** Assuredly,” said the Earl, speaking atill with 
the same feverish eagerness, ‘‘ She is betrothed 
to the brother of your correspondent, a young 
American captain. I expect him over in the 
spring.” 

Whatever fear had troubled the Earl was 
lulled to rest now. 

Denis decided Mra. Pearson knew the strange 
secret at which Mrs. Norton had hinted, aud his 
uncle had fancied she betrayed it in this letter. 

‘Tam very much surprised.” 

“Why!” asked Lord Dunmore, sharply. 
"She fg nearly twenty. Everyone will tell you 
May is old enough to be married, much more 
engaged.” 

“She never speaks of Captain Pearson.” 

“ She is of a reserved disposition.” 

"She wears no engagement ring.” 

*T believe it is not an American custom.” 

The two men looked at each other, and under- 
stood their opponent's tactics, 

Dents knew that for some unknown reason 
Lord Dunmore meant bis daughter to marry 
Osptain Pearson at eny cost. 

Her father saw that the man who had saved 
May’s life had learned to love her madly. 

The older man was the first to speak. 

“Tam sorry toseem harsh. Your bravery I 
can never forget, but I have been rash in throw- 
ing you into such close intimacy with my 
daughter, Uctil my child is Lady May Pearson 
I must beg you to cease your visits.” 

“ Can’ you trust me?” asked Denis, bitterly. 
“Tt I swear never to speak to her a word of 
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love surely you will not cub me off from her 
society 

“T must,” 
“ Why ?” 


“ Because,” Lord Dunraore smiled half sadly, 
“T must have been blind aot to think of ip 
before. Your face and mauners are well suited 
to win a young girl’s fancy, For May’s own 
sake I cannot }e5 this intimacy go on.” 

“Bat she is engaged ; surely you do not doubt 
my faith ?”* 

"The engagement {fs one of convenance,’? Lord 
Dunmore condescended to explain, 

«Ts Captain Pearson rich ?” 

“He has not an enormous fortune. 
does that matter? May is an heiress,” 

“To matters thie, that I love her as my own 
soul, I have uo fortune, Lord Dunmore, but I 
have a clear head and two strong arma. I would 
work for my wife with the beet of weapons, 
perseverance-and gocd will, Already I have a 
fair income ; In the future I may be rich.” 

“My daughter is engaged.” 

"Bab not—you admit—by her own free will, 
Oh, Lord Dunmore! have mercy on me. I love 
her asmy own soul, J2ave your property to 
charities, throw it into theses. I don’t want it; 
all I ask is Lady May, If she came to me with- 
out a farthing I should thiok myself rich to win 
her, With her by my side I could defy the 
world,” 

White as marble had grown the old man’s 
face ; he was deeply moved by the appeal made 
tohim. For one instant he hesitated. Would 
not love such as this secure May’s happiness 
better than wealth and honours if Jem Pearson 
must be attached to them? Vor one Instant he 
thought of yielding, then he remembered that 
he had not to think only of May but of her 
mother, of his dear, dead wife. All sign of re- 
lenting vanished as he recalled this; his volce 

w hard and cold, 

* You have had your answer, sir.” 

“Tord Danmore,” pleaded Denis, “only 
promise me this. If Oaptain Pearson, after a 
fair trial, fail to please your daughter, will you 
then give me a different answer?” 

“T cannot,” 

Denis rose reluctantly ; he had spent many 
pleasant hours in that room, he mighb never see 
it again. His brief dream of happiness was dis- 
pelled, and yet he felt a strange reluctance to 
leave the house that sheltered his idol, 

*" We may not meet again, Lord Dunmore ; In 
another month I shall probably leave Kinismagd. 
Our paths In life are widely severed ; only, 
believe me, I sought your daughter for herself, 
not for her fortune. Had she lost every penpy 
of it my wishes would have been the same,” 

Lord Danmore wrung bis hand. 

"Tam not likely to forget,” he said, sadly. 
“Mr, Thomas, you think me cruel and unjust, 
but I would have given you a different answer if 
IT could. An awful fate compels me to ach as I 
have done, I can explain nothing, I can tell 
nothing ; only remember this—for well-nigh 
twenty years my life has been one long pain ; for 
the whole of May’s life I have been struggling 
how to conquer the shadow that rested on my 
darling’s fate and mine.” 

Avother moment and Denis had left the house, 
wondering a little even in his desolation whether 
his uncle would ever learu that the lover he had 
sent away was his own nephew. 

Two days passed on—how slowly, how wearily ! 
Then, as he was golug home to his quarters at 
the Tun, Denis and his cousin met face to face. 

Ib was a lonely spot, little troubled by passers- 
by; there was nob a creature besides the two 
young people. 

May came to a dead stop and held out her 
hand, Denis could see that she bad been 
crying. 

** Won't you speak to me, Mr. Thomas!” 

He took her hand and held it io his own; he 
had much ado to prevent himself from giving 
her a warmer greeting. 

* Papa says re are going away.” 

* Next week, I think.” 

“ Have we offended you!” she asked, elmply. 
\ * You have not been to see us for two days, I 


What 
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asked papa if he thought you would come to say 
ood-by, aud he said yo.” 

** Did he tell you why I stay away ?” 

** No,” 


“ And can’t you guess the reason ?”” 

*' Not unless we have offended you.’ 

‘*T etay away at your father’s request ; he 
thinks he was unwice to let me be so often at his 
house,” : 

“Why!” 

“ He feare I might desire the greatest trearure 
be has, Ob, Lady May ! he was right, only the 
warning came too late, Before I knew that you 
were to be another’s I had learned to love you 
more than aught else on earth,” 

Hor face grew crimson, and yet there was no 
surprise In the beautiful violet eyes which drooped 
beneath his gaze. 

‘€ You love me!” she breathed, gently ; “you 
love me, Mr, Thomas” 

s' Ave.” , 

“And you call me another’s! You must be 
mistaken. I never had a lover,” here she 
blushed again, “in all my life I never seemed to 
have room for anyone bub papa in my heart 
until a little while ago.” 

** And now?” 

Surely hie eyes read her answer ; but yet he 
wanted it in words, and so he persisted. 

“* And nowt” he pleaded, in his rich, musical 
voloe. ‘' And now, May, could you make room 
there for me?” 

Her voice rank to a whisper. 

“T thick I have loved you ever since——” 

** Ever since what, sweetheart ?"’ 

“The evening you found me on the moors— 
‘when you saved wy life.” 

Denls still held her hands in his. He wasin 
no mind to let her go, 

“Do you know that I am a shockiogly bad 
match for you, child!” he said, fondly. 

“It doesn’t matter!” 

“ And will you give Captain Pearson his cong/, 
and walt until I am rich enovgh to aspire to be 
an earl’s son-in-law 1” 

She looked troubled, 

**T don't underatand! Whois Captain Pear- 
son? I don’t know him.” 

“Hava you never heard thename?”’ 

She began to think. 

‘* When we were in Normandy last June a 
Mrs. Pearson came to see papa. JI fancy she 
was a bad, wicked woman. I know Susan would 
not let her see me, Papa seemed very sad and 
troubled after that. But we have heard nothing 
of her since, only on the first of every month 
papa sends her money.” 

“Is she an old woman ?” 

“I don’t know. I think she was papa’s ser- 
vant once, She married and went to America.” 

“May, there rust be some awful mystery in 
this, Your father told me you were engaged to 
Captain Pearson, an American officer.” 

May iooked bewildered. 

“ Aud weeks ago your old Susan hinted to me 
your hand was disposed of. I would not sccept 
her warning ; I went ou believing you free. I 
might vever have given her words a second 
thought, bub that last Monday I had a letter 
from Mrs. Pearson.” 

*‘ And she said——” 

“She said I must not fall in love with you. 
I bad done that already, thcugh.” 

‘* Why not?” 

**Because there was but one man you could 
eafely marry, and he was in America,” 

“There is only one man I shall ever marry,” 
ssid Lady May decisively, “and he is not in 
America 1” 

Surely nob, sioce he stood there at her side, 
devouring her hand with kisses, 

‘* May, what ahall we do?” 

“Speak to papa. He never refused me any- 
thiog I'asked bim in my life.” 

“ May, darling, 1 know, I feel he will refuse 
you this—whas then?” 

** We can wait!’ sald May, bravely ; “we are 
both young, and we ean trust each other!” 

Bat Captain Pearson?” 

May ewiled, 

“IT cannot marry you without my father’s 
consent,” she said, firmly, “but, loving you, I 





cannot be anyone elee’s wifr, I shall be May 
Glevarvon always, dear, until you claim me!” 

Denia shivered. 

"Child, Heaven grant I have not done you a 
cruel wrong! I fear, something seems to tell 
me you have much to bear!” . 

"To bear?’ said May, indignantly. ‘ You 
don’t know my father. Why, he has never given 
me even a harsh word fn all my life.” 

“TY pray I am mistaken !” 

“T am sure you are! ” 

‘I think he will force you to marry Captain 
Pearson, May ; I feel ib will be so!” 

May drew hereelf up to her full height. 

“*Can’t you. trust me?” 

* More than anything in the world, only I 
sorrow for the thought of the trouble I may 
have brought on your fair head.” 

She smiled into his eyes, 

**You have brought me something else too— 
happiness! You cau’o think how ead I have 
been these two days, thinking I should never see 
you again!” 

“You cared then ——” 

“ Cared #” 

** May, will you kies me?” 

“No,” she said. gravely, “ we are not properly 
engaged yet, Mr, Thomas ; we only mean to wait 
for — other,”’ Se aa 4 

‘You maust never call me that again !’ 

“ Why not?” 

It was on his lips to tell her the name was an 
assumed one, but he checked himself, 

**I don’t like ‘ Mister’ from you.” 

** But I don’t know what else to call you |"’ 

He laughe@*tlmost in spite of himeelf. 

*' Poor little May, to think I should have for- 
gotten that! I was christened Denis dear, and 
it will sound sweeter to me from your lips than 
it has ever done before |” 

“Denia!” she repeated, shyly. “I like the 
name. Deniz, I must go home; let us say good- 
bye ” 

‘*But where am I to zee you? How am I 
to learn what Lord Dunmore says to ycur con- 
fession 1" 

“T will write.” 

A little silence, then she rpoke again, — 

** Danis 1” 

“My own i” - 

* Are you quite eure!" 

“Sure of what, dear?” 


(Continued on page 424.) 





THE DOCTORS COULD HARDLY BELIEVE 
A CURE HAD BEEN EFFECTED. 


A MOTHER’S INTERESTING STATE- 
MENT. 


Mrs... A. Hiauam, 58, Brougham Street, West 
Gorton, near Manchester, relates a mest remark- 
able incident respecting her daughter, who fell and 
injured ber knee so badly that her medical atten- 
dants, in consultation, decided that it would be 
necessary to. perform an operation on the knee to 
replace certain ligaments which had been severely 
injured and distended. To this the family strongly 
objected. She was taken to the Southern Hospital, 
where the combined medical faculty decided it was 
a case of paralysis of the knee, and that she would 
doubtless never walk again. She was accordingly 
discharged as incurable, a confirmed cripple. 
Some time after this her parents were induced to 
try St. Jacobs Oil, which greatly benefited her. 
In a month she began to walk with the aid of a 
stick, and three weeks later she was able to walk 
as well as ever, being perfectly cured. The mother 
did not make tbe fact known to the proprietors of 
St. Jacobs Oil for some time, as the doctors told 
her at the hospital that it would not be a per- 
manent cure; but as the child has continued 
strong and well ever since she feels perfectly safe 
in stating that a complete core has been effected 
solely and wholly by the use of St, Jacobs Oil. 
The mother states that the doctors and others who 
did not think she would ever walk again have 
called to see her, for they could hardly believe that 
a cure had been effected. —Apvr, 








THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER. 


—:0I— 
CHAPTER X., 


Tue Darvall family went up to the great 
metropolis early in May, and installed themselves 
in a mansion In what we sball term ** Upper 
Cream-street,"” Mayfair. Their carriages and 
horses, style of living and staff of servants, made 
a small stir even in that svperb locality ; and the 
new heir to the Darvall name, acres, and hoards 
in the Three per Cents., soon found swarms of 
acqualotences flocking round him, like flies round 
® pot of honey. 

It was wonderful to observe the number of 
people who recollected old Mr. Darvall, or whose 
fathers, brothers, or uncles had known him 
fotimately, and who were so charmed-to renew 
the acquaintance with another member of the 


family. 

These delightful people were chiefly tcothlese, 
bewigged old roués, impecunious branches of 
titled families, heads of the families themselves, 
or dowagers with trains of marriagesble daugb- 
ters, who were keenly alive to the fact that Mr. 
Darvall was a widower, and that Mr. and Miss 
Darvall were likely. to give dances, concerts, 
theatricals, etc. 

The county had been alittle backward in fold- 
ing the new-comers to their bosoma, Town made 
up for this coldness 2 hundredfold. One ac- 
quaintancs led to another. Julla’s visiting list 
numbered hundreds; and every afternoon 
carriages blocked up the street in front of Mr. 
— residence, and footmen fought for the 


He was not considered gauche, ill-mannered, or 
called “Blue Beard.” He was “ deliciously origt- 
nal,” “charmingly independent,” “ refreshingly 
cdd!t” His figure was commanding and dignified; 
his expression was im ive, and nothing was 
said about his equint or his stoop! He was 
altogether a rough diamond, who gave inimitable 
dinvers, wines of the richest vintages; whose 
daughter was a handsome, dashing young lady, 
with a fine fortune in prospect, and one of the 
best-dressed women in London. 

‘* Papa ts geing to be noted for bis dinners, and 
I'm going to be celebrated for my dress!” re- 
marked Julia to her maid, 

Mary was now promoted to be. chief attendant 
on Miss Darvall—vice Céleste, resigned—and she 
had discarded caps, and was as emart a lady’s 
maid as any one could wish to see. 

She had plenty to do, for her mistress went 
out morning, noon, and night; and all ber time 
at home was spent in dreesing, trying on dresses, 
or holding interviews with milliners—interviews 
at which she and Mary and the modiste would 
look as grave and solemn as if it were a Cabinet 
Council, 

Money was no object, but the dresses must be 
striking, and unlike anyone else’s. 

After one of these long conferences, and as 
Mary was adorning her young lady for a grand 
Jéte, ehe said,— 

“That white and gold brocade body and the 
tulle skirt dotted with gold butterflies will be a 
great success, Mary ; {t fits me like a glove ; and 
with a bouquet of crimson flowers, I shall look 
my very, very best! I want to turn out par- 
ticularly well. I mean to conquer Captain Etiot, 
Heishome, I've met him twice. I'm really 
rather pleased with him !” 

“ Are you, miss?” said Mary, rather grimly. 

"Yes. He is much quieter, though, than I 
expected—not half euch a rattle as I thought he 
would be, I fancy the Indign sun, and a bullet 
in his shoulder, have tamed him down ; he has s 
bronzed face, and an iateresting air that rather 
fascinates me. And now the next thing is for me 
to faccinate him, 4s it not, Mary i” and she 
glanced over her shoulder and laughed, 

Mary was looking unusually ‘grave. She was 
stringing beads, and all her mind seemed bent 
on the chase of theze imitation pearls rourd a 
cardboard box af the needle’s point, 

“T believe he is a greab admirer of beauty, 
mies,” she eaid, looking up at last. And, cer- 
taloly, to Mary's taste, her mistress was a pretty 
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ouog woman ; her figure sylph-like and . 
fal (cheake $0 her dressmaker), with her brilliant 
teeth, aud complexion, and sunny locks. 

Mary had not the smallest doubt in her mind 
that Maxwell Eliot would esrily succumb to her 
charme, Her own feelings with regard-to him 
had undergone such an extraordinary revulsion 
that she could not honestly. say whether she 
would feel s or not—most likely not. He 
was now quite Indifferent to her. She did not 
care if she never saw or heard of him again ; and 
she scarcely reaileed the tie that bound their 
lives together. So far the chains had not galled 
her. 

Her time “7 soeedagey te 80 Keer wore ud and 
engrossin to make ends meet 
ries 2 en sam sit down and indulge 
in futile retrospection, What was done was 
done. 

She liked her young mis who was good- 
tempered, generous (only Mary's pride revolted 
against presente) and frank—if anything, too 
frank. She made confidences to Mary thai Mary 
shrauk from—not that they were guilty in avy 
shape or form, merely indiscreet, She showed 
her mind, her feelings, too nakedly to her, who, 
after all, was but her handmaiden and inferior ; 
not in that handmaiden’s own opinion, though. 
In her secret heart she felt herself above her 
employer,despite all her money and titled friends, 

After all, what would Miss Darvall be without 
her fortune? It was merely that that set her 
above Mary Meadows, Mary had ten times 
more ladylike instincts than her mistress, Julia. 

Jalia revelled in outward show. If her dresses 
were magnificent she was not equally grand In 
ber ideas about less prominent parte of her 
costume. She was far less dainty about her 
petticoats and stockings than might have been 
supposed ;° far less particular than Mary, her 
maid, who noted this peculiarity somewhat scorn- 
fully. Also Miss Darvali’s astonishing know- 
ledge of queer, odd words and slang—also her 
extraordinary ignorance on many subjecte—her 
vulgarity, if she might dare to think so ! 

Yes, she looked down on her patroness, and 
yet she liked her, and never spared time nor 
trouble on her behalf. 

She had gradually worked up from housemaid 
to sowing-maid, sewing-maid to lady’s-maid, and 
now she was more of a companion and confidante 
than anything else. She wrote Julia’s orders, 
notes, and finally letters. She went out shopping 
with her, on foot, or in the carriage ; and she was 
the recfpient of all her confidences, and the re- 
pository of all her woes or her triumphs. The 
lack of an invitation to one great house, the 
sensation she created at another ; the speeches 
that had been made to her, the spiteful things 
said behind her back, the sweet things whispered 
in her ear—were all retailed. 

Tt came hard to Mary to listen to long confi- 
dences about Maxwell Eilot. Not that she cared 
for him, but she did care for Julis, and she was 
resolved not to stand lovg unmoved, and allow 
him to commit bigamy ! 

Bouquete, the size of snrall hayatacks, were 
handed fn, with his card attached. Notes, in 
his hand, were not unfrequent, and he was a 
prominent man in the Darvall set—was always 
one of thefr guests at water-parties, race- parties, 
and picnics, Ss 

Captain Barn entered Into everything, con 
amore, a0 did Julia; they were insatiable for 
amusement, But Mrs. Martin took her pleasures 
sadly, and Mr. Darvail almost morosely. He 
approved of races, though, and laid many bets ; 
oud his card-parties had already achieved a name. 

People whiepered to one another that you 
could play ag high as you liked at Darvall’s, and 
that he had been known to lose three thourand 
at a sitting, without as much as winking ! 

OF course he took a house near Windsor for 
the Ascot week—a charming country place, for 
which he paid a rent that charmed its needy- 
titled owner, And this beautiful seat he and his 
daughter filled from basement to gamet with 
their own particular friends. 

Fast young ladies, frisky matrons, smart young 
men, and eligible elderly bachelors, were among 
Jalia’s contiogent ; gamblers and blackleg:—of 





course of the most polished description and 


quite in svcisety—were Mr, Darvall’s reinforce- 
ment, 

The company made a gay and goodly show, as 
they sat down to dinner at the “ Priory,” the day 
before the races. Captain Eliot was amovg the 
guests ; and Mary saw him for the first time for 
two years, quite by chance, as he aud a brother 
officer drove up to the entrance in a dog-cart, 
and she happened to be looking out of a window 
u 


That evening he was the theme of Miss Dar- 
vall’s discourse, She had been ruffled at seeing 
the set a certain Blanche Stuart was making at 
him, and delivered her soul very freely to Mary, 
as she unlaced her gown. 

“Ib waa disgusting to eee the way she be- 
haved, and how she flattered him and looked at 
him, and actually asked him to take her out for 
a walk in the pleasure grounds Iu the moon- 
light.” 

“ And did they go?” inquired her attendant. 

‘*OF course they went, and everyone else 
too, when they had it put into their heade; and 
then she inefeted on playlug billiards afterwards. 
I must say these English girls don’t stick at 
em she will propose to him before she has 

one,”’ 

**T don’t think it will make much difference 
what she does,” said Mary, thinking it was time 
to venture some kind of hint. ‘I don’t believe 
that Captain Eliot will ever marry.”’ 

“What nonsense, A young man like him, and 
the owner of such a property! Of couree be will 
merry, and he is looking out for a wife now! 
He is going to leave the service ; it Se prepos- 
terous for a man in the army to have so many 
thousands a year. He told me himself that he 
was golog to retire and settle down at Carngort., 
Pray, what does that mean} Why should he 
settle without a wife!” 

“Tt just means what he eays, no more; but 
I'm sure he will never marry—quite sure,” said 
Mary, doggedly, 

** Why ?” 

* Ob, I can’t give you a reason ;” ib was the 
last thing she was inclined to do, ‘‘ but tell me, 
Mies Julia, candidly, do you really care for him 1” 

" As toreally caring forany ove of them, no! 
I’ve no more heart than a blind bat, but he 
would suit me better than others, although he 
is plain Captain Eliot; and yet he is not 
plain Captain Etiot; he is very handsome. 
He is such a gentleman, and I—I fancy 
a man like that, Mary, for the way I was 
brought up I saw eo few, We were a rough lot 
where we lived, near Melbourne. Then he sings ! 
I never heard anyone sing so well off the stage : 
his voice makes we feel quite—quite like crying, 
and gives mea lumpin my throat and all that 
sort of thing, and he reads poetry so beautifully 
you can’c think.” 

Mary could imagine it all perfectly. Had he 
not read “ Locksley Hall’ and the '‘ Gardener's 
Daughter ” as he lay at her feet in the Daueford 
woods, 

‘I'm going to give Blanche Stuart the elip 
for once. He and I have arranged to takea 
ramble to-morrow morning before breakfast; 
it’s a shame to lie in be@ after seven o’clock 
such heavenly weather as this, so mind you call 
me at half-past six with my tea, Mary; and I'll 
wear white cambric with the pink ribbons, and 
my rustic hat,” 

However, the next morning, in spite of her 
virtuous declaration ab ut early rising, Miss 
Julfa was not {nclined to stir, when Mary stood 
beside her with a cup of tea, and a nice little 
plece of buttered toast, and reminded her of 
her previous orders. 

‘*IT won’t get up,” she cried, fretfully, “I 
should be too done up for the races, to-day ; and 
then there’s our dance to-night—never thought 
of that ! No, I must have lots of sleep, or I 
shall look a perfect wreck. I suppose I must 
send him a note; bring my blotter here, and I'll 
scribble a line,” 

The blotter was brought, and the lineascribbled ; 
it was as followe :— 


“Dear Captain Eviot,— 
“Vm really too lazy to stir, so you 
must excuse me for once, I tend this note to 





you by my tty muic—the one I told you 
about. Mind you take a good look at her, and 
tell me what you think of h-r by-and-by. 


“ Yours very sincerely, “ Junta.” 


_ “Here, Mary,” as she folded it up, “you take 
it down and give it up to him. You will find 
him at the gate of the garden, cr 1a the big fruit 
greenhouse,” 

“T take it, miss? Won’t it do just as well to 
send it by the footman?” rejoined Mary, in 
diamay. 

“Send my notes all over the place by @ foot- 
man. No, thank you, Mary. I have not quite 
lost my senses, Run away with it ab once. 
Don’t keep him waiting, and, for goodness sake, 
don’t bother me,” 

So saying, Miss Julia turned her face to the 
wall, and intimated that the subject was done 
with, and that she was going to sleep. 

Mary went downstairs, irresolute what to do, 
but ére she reached the big entrance hall she 
made up her mind that she would take the note 
hereelf and brazen fu out, She and he must meet 
before long, when he went down to Carngort and 
the family returned after the tearon to The 
Piace, She might as well get the first awkward 
edge of their encounter over at once; In short— 


now, 

Captain Eliot had found it a horrible bore 
rising at half-past six, but how could ha disap- 
point a lady who made the assignation with her 
own lips? He was nota scrap in love with Mise 
DarvalL 

She was a lively, dashing, good-humoured girl, 
with a good skin, and fine teeth. He was asked 
very often to her father’s house, and he went 
partly and principally because he had nothing 
better todo.’ Itall came in the day’s work— 
this round of the season—races, dances, dinuers, 
theatres, breakfasts, weddingr, luncheons, and 
‘*teas.” When it was all over he would go down 
to Carngort for the shooting ; the shooting-time 
was prime—no coverts in the county better 
than his own. 

But how wae he to live with that female Mor- 
decai, as it were, at his gates—that thorn in his 
flesh—-hie unacknowledged wife—the Gardener’s 
Daughter ! 

What a fool he had been—what a fool! His 
consclence-pricked him im behalf of her ; he had 
behaved badly in that business from first to last. 
However, he been completely cured of falling 
in love—the burnt child dreads the fire, and 
latterly he had given the fire, as representing the 
fair sex, a very wide berth indeed, 

The ordinary civilities of society, and social 
amenities, that meant nothing (n0, bouquets had 
no meaning nowadayr), were the outside of his 
attentions to Miss Darvall or anyone else, He 
talked nonsense to her and others, but they 
knew very weil, or ought to know, that it was 
nonsense, Besides, he must make it up with 
Mary. 

He had been waiting three minutes at the. 
gates—they seemed ten, and had paseed on to 
the big greenhouse, cursing his folly for not 
making some ready excuse the previous evening. 

He stood In the middie of the broad-tiled walk, 
and waited in angry impatience. At length he 
heard light footsteps coming along the gravel ; 
he saw through the greenhouse door—which was 
red-stained 4 char figure of Miss Darvall at 
last ! 

The handle was turned, the door pushed back 
—and—and—could he believe bis eye:} The 
was not Julia, but his wife, who was comii g 
towards him with a letter in her hand ! 





CHAPTER XL 
TurRe was @ momeni’s silence, and then she 


“Captain Eliot, Miss Darvall desired me to 
ge you this,” tendering the note as she spoke. 
he looked pale, but pallor suited her ; she never 
looked more lovely. 
Taere was a noticeable interval before he could 
control his voice, and then ke asked, in a rather 


‘choked voice,— 
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What are you doing here?” 
“IT am Mies Darvall’s maid,” she returned, 
stiffly. 
* Miss Darvall'’s maid!” he repeated, as he 
looked at her fixedly. 
_ She returned his glance with pitiless scorn. 
~ Her heart was garrisoned by ker. sorely wounded 
pride, her sorely wounded confidence, and within 
the citadel love long dead, 

‘Does Miss Darvall know who you are?” he 
asked, with an effor, . 

‘Of couree she knows; she took me from 
home, She knows that I am Mary Meadows.” 

“Js that all!” he asked, impressively, 

* That is all there is to know, Captain Eifvt,” 
atanding and confronting him with a pale, deter- 
mined face. 

He looked at her, and then stretched out his 
hand with a sudden impulsive gesture, and 
said,— 

“© Mary Eliot !» Two years ago I bebaved to 
you in a way that I am ashamed of. I wasa 
brute. I've often thought of that day in Caver- 
sham.” 

“Don't!” she interrupted, sharply. ‘ Don't 
remind me of what I wish tv forget. Remember 
your own conditions, remember mine !” 

She did not give him a chance of answering, 
for befors he could realise it she was gone, the 
red glass door had been closed, and he was once 
more alone, 

He made no attempt to follow her, but stood 
with his arms folded, ani a kind of angry smile 
upon his face, partly in derision of himself for 
having eo madly decided his fate and his future 
in the gust of a storm of passion. 

He had figuratively consigned himself to 
celibacy, and yet he was the husband of one of 
the loveliest girls in England, He had seen all 

- the London beauties of the day, and there was 
not one of them fit to hold a candle to Miss Dar- 
vall’s maid. 

She had an air of distinction and breeding that 
put her mistresa very much in the shade, and if 
she had been a pretty girl two years ago she was 
fifty times prettier now. There was no trace of 
her birth in her accent or her carriage ; in fact, 
{f he had been told that his recent messenger was 
a princess in disguise, he was quite open to con- 
viction, 

Ae he paced slowly up and down the garden 
hie mind was entirely occupied with one problem, 
and that problem was—how he could reasonably 
eat his own words, and ride through his own 
conditions ? : 

His wife was as presentable as any wife in 
Europe ; and if she were of low birth what 
matter! Her face, if it had first seen the light 
in a cottage, was worthy to adorn a palace, and 
it should certainly adorn his home before he was 
very much older. 

He found time at length to open Mies Darvall’s 
scrawl, The idea of his wife being his hostess’s 
maid, and carrying a billet doux to him, atruck 
him as a curious anomaly, 

“Take a good look at her and tell me what 
you think of her by and by.” He read this aen- 
tence aloud, then tore the note into fragments, 
and scattered them angrily about the gravel. 

The same afternoon, as be sat beside her in a 
drag at the races, the question was put to him 
point-blank by his hostess, who asked him, 
airily,— 

“ What he thought of a certain person }” 

‘*Y admire her immensely,” he answered, 
quietly ; *'so much, that I ehould like to see her 
a second time,” 

**Ah! I dare say, indeed ; but I’m nob going to 
allow you to turn her head,” 

“No fear of that!” he replied, somewhat 
ecornfully. 

Re ye knows you, I suppose; im fact, of course 
she does,” 

“ How do you know?” 

** Because I asked her.” 

“Ohf and what did she tell you?” 

**Nob much. She is not a talkative girl, She 
told me of one thing that amused me, though. 
She said she was sure you would not marry!” 

“Marry!” he returned, burating {nto harsh 
and bibter laughter, “I should not ba surprised 
if I did not,” 





* Aud I should be surprised if you did not,” 
returned Miss Darvall, putting a different in- 
flection on the words, “ we must not 
mies the race!” she added; “ remember, I have 
a dozen pairs of gloves on Paradox with you ! Let 
us give our minds to the great bueiness of the 


” 

ne Darvall and her frienda noted that the 
usually entertaining Captain Eliot wae gloomy, 
preoccupied, and grave, and totally unlike him- 
self. He was absent In mind, whatever ho was 
in body, and at Juncheon time, when baskets 
were opened, and corks were flying, he was seen 
trying to carve a fowl with a fruit-knife, and he 
put a large helping of Mayonnaise sauce over & 
plateful of raspberry-tart—two eccentricities that 
subjected him to no end of chaff from the men, 
and loud inquiries, such as,— 

“Who is she?” Who was ehe,indeed! They 
little guessed. 

That night Mr, and Miss Darvall gavo a dance 
to their friends, not merely those under their 
own roof, but those staying in the nelghbour- 
hood 


Ths following night there was a eervante’ ball, 
Into the arrangements for which Captain Burn—- 
who, if the truth were told, was being made at 
his ease below stalre—-threw all his energies con 
amore. 

Of course, after dinner, when the fiddles struck 
up, all the dancing people upstairs eagerly de- 
ecended, and sought the sceneof action, alarge, low 
panelled room, that had seen better days before 
the house was modernised. Is was tastefully 
lighted and decorated, and the floor had been con- 
sdlentiously waxed, Everything promised a capital 
dance, 

Mr. Darvall did not dance ; so Captain Burn 
opened the ball with the buxom housekeeper. 
Miss Darvall danced with the butler. Osptain 


Elliot would fain have Jed out the lady’s maid, | 


but a gallant hussar had been too sharp for him, 
Whiist he was making up his mind and screwing 
up his courage, she was gone. 

He did not seek another partner, but leant 
with his arms folded against the wall, and con- 
tented himeelf with looking on. 

Miss Julia hai had the greatest difficulty to 
prevail on her Abigail to be present. First she 
pleaded “ too much to do,” then that she “ céuld 
not dance,” then that she “ had a headache,” 

At last Miss Darvsil's suepicions were aroused, 
and she ssid, — 

“You bave some secreb reason for staying 
away. Those are only silly excuses. It is some 
one that you don’t want to meet. Have any of 
the gentlemen been annoying tyou? Come, 
now?” 

"Oh, no, miss. Nothing of the kind,” 

“ Then I shall expect to see you open the ball, 
Mary. You are the most important personage, 
next to the housekeeper, and you will certainly 
be the ‘ belle.” You only wanted a little preesing 
to go, Was not that ib?” 

Mary dancei the Lancers visd-vis to Miss 
Blanche Stuart, and was the cynosure of every 
eye. When the set was over, her partner led 
her out down a cool stone passage in search of 
refreshments, which she declined. He detained 
her on one excuse or other till the fiddles and 
plano struck up a waltz, and then very reluct- 
antly conducted her back to the ball-room, In 
the doorway they were confronted by various 
people, but specially by Captain Eliot, who said 
to Mary, in a rather eager tone,— 

“Ah! May I bave the pleasure of this ¢” 

'* Thank you, etr, I do not waltz,” she returned 
with chilling composure, 

** Then, perhaps, you will allow me to sit [tb out 
with you!” he persisted. This request was even 
more embarrassing still, but as there were a 
dozen listevers she could not abruptly decline, as 
she would certainly have done had they been 
alone, She would dissemble and walk away with 
him, and then raske her eecape, ' 

Accordingly, she bowed her head, and took his 
arm without a word, and’ went away down the 
passage, but not into the refreshment room.. He 
led her through a doorway straight oud into the 
moonlit pleasure ground. 

When they had gone about twenty yards, and 
were concealed from sight cf the house by a thick 





hedge of lauristinus, she removed her hand, avd 
was about to turn back, but og her inten- 
uion, he on his part laid bis hand heavily on her 


arm, and detained her. 

“Stay,” he said. “I’ve been | for this 
opportunity for the last two days, I have a 
great deal to say to you.” 

** Then Icannot imagine what it can be,” she 
returned, endeavouring to free her arm ; ** but 
whatever it is you can write.” 

‘No, I can’t. _I will speak with you here, 
face to face,” 

€ Against my will?” she asked, sarcastically. 

*' Even against your will! Nothing I can say 
can be sufficiently atject for the way I treated 

ou once,” 

“No, nothing,” she returved, briefly. 

**T was furious with’ my uncle, your father, 

ou, and not with the real culprit—myself, I 

I am 9 better otan than I was then,” 

“You might easily be that.” 

"Yes, and not be after all. I think i: 
was that wound of mine brought me round. 
When I was lying in that wretched little hili- 
tent, parched with thirst, and my very blood 
burnt dry with fever, with no one near me ex- 
cept one native dresser and a couple of sepoys, 
I used to say to myself,—- 

“ Here Iam, dying I believe, and not a soul 
belonging to me will be” . My uncle wa: 

one—my father and mother I never remember, 
Fase only some distant cousins, one of whom 
would be but naturally only too thankful to 
step into my shoes. As to lovers, I had had 
scores of a eort, affairs of a week or two, girls 
whose name I'd even forgotten, as doubtless they 
had mine, As I lay there, from side to 
side, wishing at night that it was dey, at day 
that it was night, the plain truth came home to 
me that I had not a soul bel g to me but 
you! And from you I could look for no mercy. 
My death would eet you free; and once I was 
put away in my shallow grave in the sand I 
would be epeedily forgotten—save in the regi- 
ment they would say,—'Oh! that was poor 
Eliot’s horse, or that was a tiger ekin poor 
Eliot shot, or he won that cup at such a race,’ 

“ They would declare that I was a good fellow 
I know ; but beyond them my life would drop 
out of the world, just as a stone drops into the 
sea and ia never missed, Then I began to say to 
myself that I'd been a selfish, careless, good-for- 
nothing cumberer of the ground, and if I got 
well I would amend my ways. I expect,” look- 
ing at his compsnion keenly, “that you are 
thinking of the little couplet,— 


‘ When the Devil fell ill, 
The Devil a Ssiat would be ; 
When the Devil got woll, ‘ 
The Devil a Saint was he!”' 


‘* No, I was not,” ehe answered calmly, “T 
was only wondering what was the good of all 
this talk, The past is done with, and all the 
words in the dictionary cannot cure ft !” 

* At least I will add a few more words,” he 
replied, flushing hotly. “I came home quite 
well as you eee me, and all my friends were very 
much more pleazed than I expected; perhaps 
there are solid reasona for that, and I must not 
be too vain. I meant to go down to Carngort 
and look you up; but I went with the tide of 
the London season, and I put off what is noi 
very pleasant duty to anyone—least of all to a 
man like me—put off going to you and telling 
you what a villain I know I have been, avd 
humbly asking you to forgive m9,” 

‘‘Tnever thought of you at all,” she Inter- 
rupted, ‘‘ till you met me the other day, bearing 
you a little missive from a young lady! Is not 
that the truth?” 

* Have it so if you like! You can hit pretty 
hard, Where-—tell me one thing—have you 
learnt to speak so purely and so correctly! I 
heard you refused my uncle’s offer.» Who has 
been educating you?’ ' 

“A very accomplished teacher,” she returned 
calmly. “A gentleman of my acquaintance.” 

‘‘A gentleman of your acquaintance!” he 


echoed, with a frown on his brow, and quite s ~ 


different expression in hiseyes, “I'm sure I om 
infinitely indebted to him.” 
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“T really do not see why nor how it concerns 

out” 

“ What is his name?” he asked, white with 
repressed feeling. 

“ His name is, Horace.” 

“Mr, Horace, or Horace?” 

“ Horace is his Christian name, the other is a 
secret.” 

“ And you call him by his Christian name?" 

“ Yes, and he calle me by mine!” 

“ There must be an end of this,” he exclaimed, 
eternly, ‘ 

She. lavghed mertily for the first time—a 
laugh that maddened her hearer—and then she 
eald,— aie 

“ There is an end of it ; for, of course, since I 
am Miss Darvall’s maid, I've had no time for study 
or improving my mind.” 

‘¢ Improving your mind!" he echoed, angrily, 
*' As to Mies Darvall, there must bean end of that, 
too, You muet give her notice—warning, what- 
ever 1b fs called ; ib is out of the question that 
you should continue in her service.” 

‘And ptay how am I to live? Who is to 
support my mother? All our money was lost in 
the Western Bank. She has nothing but what I 


earn |” 

" All T have is yours.” 4 

“You are very good, but I would rather 
starve phan even touch a penny of your for- 
tune t’ 

“ And so you mean po ea a reet of your life 
ta the servante’ hall—or hing Miss Darvali's 
hair, and putting on her shoes 1” 

" No; Miss Darvall will marry, and go away 
from Daneford eome dag. I shall stay on then, 
if I cam, and go back £9 my first post—house- 
maid. Miss Darvall had visions of marrying you. 
She likes you, aud thoughtb-——” 

“ Did she impart these idegs to Mrs. Ellot?” 

“ She imparted these ideas to Mary Meadows, 
who, little as she cares for Captain Eliot, 
would not stand by and allow him to commit 
bigamy !” 

“Much obliged to you, I’m sure,” bowing 
quietly. ** Then you will have nothing to tay to 
ine #” 


‘ ‘* Nothing,” she answered, and her eyes flashed 
re, 

At least let me help you—I'll ask for nothing 
else—let me give you and your mother a comfort- 
able home, and a decent income. I'll never 
trouble you in any way, and {» will takes load off 
my conscience, Let me do this,” be pleaded, 
passionately, 

“ Your coneclence can bear a good deal. You 
made me marry you, and sacrifice my life, I may 
eay, in order that you may keep that property. 
T was as one against four—mad with wounded 
pride—wounded shall I say, love, I did not 
much care what became of me, Still { saw what 
a fate I was drifting towards, to be chained for 
life to one who did not want me, and I sppealed 
to ycu to let me go free! You know your 
anewer, . You tarned a deaf ear to me thea. 
Money—many thousands—stood in the way of 
my freedom. I was, as it were, sold ic your in- 
terest. To take a shilling of such gains now 
er be taking blood-money—no more and no 

ess }” 

“And this Is to be the end of it,” he cried, 
hoarsely, his face working with uncontrollable 
emotion, “ Youstick to your station, You scorn 
my offer, Needless to add, and indeed I never 
expected more, you scorn me! ‘Tell me, has that 
other fellow, has he ever offered you help? Did 
‘you talk of blood-money to bim ?” 

“He once gave me ten pounds, for which 
Twas most traly grateful,” she » Com 
posedly, 

“For which you were truly grateful,” he 
echoed, after a moment of incredulous silence, 
“Ten pounds! Good Heavens! Madam, are 
jou aware that you have my name and honour in 
your keeping?” There was an ominous look in 
hie «yes as he spoke, 

“ Stop!” she cried, putting owt her hands as 
If to ward offa blow. “‘ Name !—no! I trample 
on your name as I do upon this gravel! Your 
name I never mean to wear! Honour! I only 
guard my own! As for yours, it's a poor, 
mfserable, ttle plant—take care ofit! How can 





you talk to me about your honour, when you 
remember that eceve in the dining-room at Carn- 
gort, when you assured your uncle, and my 
adopted father, that you had only been amusing 
yourself with me?” 

“Your adopted father! What do you mean 
by that?” 

*Jast whatI say. Lowly born, as I was. I 
had a name when you saw me laeb. Sicce then 
I find I am nobody’s child !—a waif and a stray 
—that John Meadows found and brought 
home 1” 

“This, then, accounta for your pride, your 
spirit, the ecorn you heap upon me. I wondered 
at various things—I wonder no longer !”’ he ex- 
claimed, turning away with a gesture of fierce im- 
patience, “ You inherlt these things from some: 
one, the same as you inherited your high-bred 
face, your hands and feet, and hard heart, It 
often puzzled me when I thought of you and 
your plain-featured parente; you reminded me 
of @ youvg swan in a village duckpond, I see 
everything now ; and I see that there is no hope 
for me?” 4 

“Why!” she arked, curily, 

** Because you belong to a race like myself. 
You have not the soft, yielding, forgiving nature 
that springs in the bosom of a peasant’s daughter, 
The jm of whole legions of ancestors gozes 
out of your eyes. Even as you look at me now, 
if you had been the child of John and Mary 
Meadows you would have pardoned me, Yes, 
I'm sure you would, As it is, I believe that 
‘nobody’s’ daughter, as you call yourself, will, 
Oh, Mary !"—suddenly seizing her hand— 
‘since you have no name, taks mine—take me. 
Do nob spoil both our lives. I will make up to 
you for the past, I swear! I will devote wy 
whole life to you! We will go away. We wiil 
be married over again, if you like! I will do 
anything you ask—anything you wish. Your 
mother (I mean Mrs, Meadowe) shall live with 
us. Only, only eay yes!” 

He was in earnest—terribly in earnest. With 
a sorb of reckless abandonment, he seemed to 
cast himself and his future into her hands. 

He was waiting for an answer, amid a dead 
silence, only broken by the shivering of the 
adjacent leaves in the delicate evening breeze, 
By the brilliant} moon the garden is as light as 

ay. 

He was waiting for her answer with breathless 

rness, He watched the changing expres- 
sions that filtted across her beautiful face. 

Before she can easy one word, good or bad, 
while yet she stands with her hands locked 
before her, looking back at him with the words 
which shail decide his fate and her own trembling 
on her lips, a loud, imperious voice calla out 
quite close to them (Mise Darvall’s, wh, with 
her ne has strolled across the grasa),— 

“Mary! Mary! You don’t mean to say that 
you and Captain Eliot are still in the garden! 
Captain Eiot you must nob monopolise 
Meadows!” Miss Julia waa piqued, She 
rarely spoke of her handmaiden and confidante 
In these terms ; but then she had been watching 
her, as ehe stood with head down-bent, with her 
partuer at her side, in the attitude of one who 
was talking earnestly. ‘Mary, Jenkins, the 
second footman, hag been looking for you every- 
where, to dance a polka! You must nod refuse 
him. I've promised it for you!” 

To this announcement Mary gave a slight shrug 
of her shoulders, and, turning round, walked 
obediently away, and went, nob to the ball-room, 
straight up to her own room, from whence she 
did not reappear thad evening. 

‘* Now, Captain Eliot,’’ sald the heiress, '‘ you 
can come and talk to me, for a change, Mr. 
Goring, go and dance |”~—coolly dismissing her 
other companion with a gay little nod. “ Now, 
do tell me, Captain Eliot, what you could possibly 
find to say to my maid for the space of a whole 
half-hour !”’ 

This was a poser; but her cavalier was a weil- 
trained fencer, and extricated himself from the 
difficulty with eaee, though he devoutly wished 
his fair questioner at Jericho before she had dis- 
turbed an Important conversation that he now 
laughed off and called " nothing.” 

% 








CHAPTER XI 


Barrien by Captain Kiiot, Miss Darvall re- 
solved to sound Mary on the eubj«ct of the long, 
engrossing téfe 2-tcie which she had disturbed ; 
and as Mary arranged her dress and fastened on 
her necklace and bracelets the next evening, she 
said, in @ most casual way,— 

** What grand secrets you and Captain Eliot 
were talking last evening!” 

* Secrets |” echoed her companion, with well- 
feigned innocence, 

“Yes; you looked eo grave, so terribly in 
earnest, both of you, ard so startied when I 
spoke ; and { could see by Captain Etiot’s foca 
that he wished me milesaway. Now, what could 
you poseibly baveto say to a gentleman! You 
are the very last girl 1 would expect to see flirt: 
ing with anyone. You know yourself whata gay 
deceiver he has the name of being. I need not 
tell you what comes of an Intimacy between a 
man of his station and a girl of your class |” 

“No, mies,” returned Mary, with burning 
cheeks, and her fiogers trembled so much she 
could not faaten her mentor’s necklace, 

These signs were not lost upon Miss Darvall, 

“Tell me, Mary, what he was saying to you; 
come now, he was talking to you fur half-an- 
hour ?” 

He was talking about—Carcgort—and-—my 
mother, mies,” she answered, evasively, 

“Don’s tell me stories, He was telling you 
something far more important, I would not be 
a bit surprised if he was asking you to run awsy 
with him.” 

Mary’s brow darkened. 

**You think ao little of him, miss, that you 
believe he would run off with your maid from 
under your very roof.” 

She looked at her mistress with indignation, 
anger, sud scorn. 

© What is it if not love, then, that ia between 
you?’ inquired Mies Darvall, rather cowed by 
her attendant’s vehemence. 

Tf you knew—no, it would be madness to 
tell you. This much Ishali tell you—we hold 
between us a secret |” 

* Which you will confide In me, Mary. You 
know I keep nothing from you,” said the fair 
Julia, in a wheedlivg voice. 

“Tecan never tell you, mlss—it, as far as [ can 
see, will never pass may lips—and there, now, 
there’s the dinner gong!” 

Exit Jutia 

* - * __ * * 

Daring the remaining throe days of bis visit 
Captain Eliot endeavoured by every means in 
his power to see Mary Meadows sgain, He hung 
about the gardens and pleasure-grounds ; he 
was up at dawn—it was all of no use—not once 
did he catch even a glimpse of her dress, 

He wrote her letiers, which he sent to her by 
his man, and these letters had no result, 

The infatuation for Miss Darvall’s maid, on 
the partof a gentleman, was not hidden from 
the other servants, who are generally pretty 
sharp at discovering tuch affairs; and it was 
whiepered to Miss Darval! heraelf that lettera 
hed passed ; that Mary, with ail ber aire and 
her waye of keeping herself to herself, and living 
away from everyone but her mistress was ‘just 
no better than she ought to be.’ 

This wae imparted to her mistress by the 
housekeeper ; also by Mrs, Martin, whose cold, 
piercing eyes were not blind, and who resented 
the way in which ‘‘a common girl from the 
Daneford lodge” had been brought in and 
bodly eet between her employer's daughter and 
herself, 

‘I tell you they were in the greenhouse for 
half-an-hour together the other morning,” said 
Mrs, Martin, ‘‘and a good hour in the grounds 
the night of the dinner, and he waz begging and 
imploring of her todo something. It does not 
take long to make love to girls in her station, 
when a man fs good-looking aud rich ; and there 
is no doubt that she is a very pretty girl——” 

“No doubt at all about that!” agreed Julia, 
sharply, 

“YT always said that she was above her station,” 
continued Mrs, Martin ; “ she never would speak 
to one of the men-zervants—she.held herself so 
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“CAPTAIN ELIOT—MISS DARVALL DESIRED ME TO GIVE YOU THIS!” SAID HIS WIFE, 


high. Nothing will please her, seemingly, but a 
gentleman, A nice way she’s getting herself 
spoken of below stairs!” 

* Why—how ?” 

“Why his man told Forbes, the housemaid, 
abouc the letter (he is rather sweet on Forbes) 
and Forbes has told everyone ; and besides this, 
Captaia Eliot is always rambling about the 
grounds, plainly looking for her, and hoping to 
come acrose her, Be advised by me, my dear, 
and send that girl away before there {s a scandal; 
and mark my words, there will be one. Send 
her away before she runs away!” concluded 
Mrs. Martin, with emphasis, 

The result of this conference with Mrs, Martin 
was a very serious conversation between Mary 
and her employer. 

Mary protested most vehemently—most pas- 
sionately-—that, though she had received letters 
from Captain Eliot, though she believed that he 
dogged her steps and lay in wait for her about 
the grounds, yet that on her honour and word 
she was the very last girl in the world to return 
hie advances ; and as to running away with him, 
she would, if Miss Darvall liked, swear to her on 
the Bible that such an idea had never entered 
her head ; and ‘that she would sooner die than 
do such a thing!” 

She was so much in earnest that Julia could 
not but believe her, and knowing the jealousy 
thac raged againet her in Mrs. Martin’s bosom— 
not to speak of the housekeeper’s room—she was 
convinced that mountains had been made out of 
molebills, that though Captain Eliot was épris 
with her maid, ber maid was not to be tempted 
-—that she probably knew more to his discredit 
than other people, as she came from his own 
neighbourhood, and was well on her guard. Be- 
sides, Mary was as cool and as uneusceptible as 
an old woman of eighty ; and although she was 
furious with Captain Eliot for daring to make 
love to Mary—Mary herself was quite relustated 
in her good graces ; and by the time they had 
returned to Upper Cream-streetp she was as 





much Miss Darvall’s trusted confidante and prime 
minister as ever ! 

Judge, then, of ber horror and amazement, 
about a fortnight after her return to town, on 
returning late one vight from a ball, at belong 
triumphantly informed that Mary Meadows was 
missing since supper time, and that she had been 
seen. at Charing Cross Station, and that there 
was not the slightest doubt but that she had 
gone off to the Continent with Captain Eliot! 

“ There’s a note for you,” said Mrs, Martio, 
who was quite animated. ‘‘ Do open it, and let 
us hear what the bold hussy has to say for her- 
self.” 

Naturally Miss Darvall lost no time in tearing 
it open, and making herself the mistress of ite 
contents, which ran ae follows :— 


“Dsar MapamM,—I have just heard that my 
mother {fs very ill, and Iam going down by the 
express, and hope you will excuse my leaving so 
suddenly ; but in a case of illness I dare not 
delay, as she is an old woman, and has no one 
to look after her but myself.—-Your obedient 
servant, “Mary Mgapows.” 


“A likely tale!” cried Mrs. Martino. “ Her 
mother, indeed! Oh, there is nothing like still 
waters for running deep.” 

“Well, never mind, we know nothing for cer- 
tain,” standing up for Mary to the last, “ to- 
morrow we shall know everything. She may 
have gone to her mother ; why not give her the 
benefit of the doubt?” 

“I've telegraphed, and she is not ab Dane- 
ford,” said Mrs. Martin. 

The nex! morning about nine o'clock, to every- 
one’s amazement, Mary Meadows drove up In a 
hansom and walked in, to quote Mrs. Martin, 
‘*as if the whole place belonged to her!” She 
looked very pale, and asked to be shown up to 
Miss Darvall’s room—which request was tardily 
complied with—and she and Miss Darvall were 
closeted together for nearly two hours. No one 
could catch a word, but they seemed to be talk- 





ing almost the whole time. And at the? end of 
io Mary weno out, looking paler than ever, and 
went away—down stairs and out of the house, 
in fact, and was never in Cream-street seen 
egain! Her boxes were despatched to the lodgs 
at Daneford, and Mies Darvall flatly refused to 
answer apy questions—no matter how cleverly 
put—but all she would say was, “that in the 
matter of atayiog out all night, Mary was per- 
fectly blameless, and that Mary had left her 
service of her own accord,” 

Here was a mystery—here was a riddle—a 
mystery and a riddle, that not a soul could 
solve—from Mrs, Martin herself down to Bztey, 
the scullery maid. 


(To be continued.) 








Russia, having determined to promote coloni- 
zation and civilization In Siberia, has ceased to 
send criminals there. A recent edict debars 
Hebrews from settling fo this Asiatic depen- 
dency, not on religious unds, but because 
their money-making proclivities lead to sharp 
practices at the expense of the peasantry. 

For the past twenty or more years the Inge- 
nuity of inventors has been exercised In the 
construction of gas-saving appliances, Moat of 
these have turned out to be dismal failures, and 
the few that have seemed successful are objec- 
tionable in many respects. The one obstacle in 
the way of the successful regulation of gas is 
the deposit of an adhesive gummy substance that 
collects on the inside of the pipes. Any device 
sufficiently delicate to control the current with 
any vicety speedily becomes clogged by this gum 
and is rendered worthless, Efforts been 
made to intrgduce some substance that would 
cut this gum away, but this involved a feeder 
which is very difficult to apply without danger of 
leakage. Therefore, up to date, the gas regu- 
lator for the use of households ie nov a marked 
success, 
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HAROLD DYNEVOR WAS IDONIE’S ESCORT WHEN SHE WENT ON DECK, 


ORDEAL BY FIRE. 


—0i-— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Ir was wonderful how much Nan Lindsay 
enjoyed the voyage, she proved an excellent 
sailor, and after the first day or two, when the 
strangeness of everything had passed off, the 
time was one long pleasure. Sbe quite forgobd 
that she was doubtful of her brother-in-law’s 
welcome, and that at the best she would only bea 
poor relation in bis house, She only remembered 
that ehe should soon see Idenie, the sister who 
had once been almost her second self, and that 
for months te come the aching, torturing pro- 
blem of how to earn her own living need nob 
trouble her. Helen Lester had summed up the 
position clearly, and her words were a great com- 
fort to Nan after they had parted. ‘* You give 
up nothing by going to India, Even it you 
come back at the end of a few months, and have 
to start the search for employment afresh, 
the holiday will have done you a world of good, 
and Mr. Andrewa’s malice can do you no further 
harm, since you need not allude to your duties at 
the Art Shop, but can tell any future employer 
that you have just returned from Jadia.” 

_ With this to cheer her, when she felt “down,” 
Naa put aside all thought of the future and 
enjoyed herself thoroughly. She was quite the 
favourite among the lady passengers. Mr, and 
Mrs. Allardyce were her kindest friends, they 
contrived that she should have a sbare in what- 
ever pleasure and gaiety was going forward, and 
it certainly did not decrease the girl’s popularity 
for ft to be known thatthe distinguished author 
= his wife regarded her as their special 
charge, ; 

There was a family on board returning to 
Dolerabad, and the lady told Nan that she knew 
her sister well, This Mrs. Wilmot did not seem 
to regard Sir Denzil as s domestic tyrant, and 





said frankly she expected Miss Ijndsay would 
like him very much, sah samt ‘ 


“Of course he is years and years older than 
Lady Trefusis, but he is devoted toher. I think, 
if the children had lived, they would have been 
one of the happiest couples I know,” 

It did not enter Nan’s head to ask if they were 
not happy now, Mra. Wilmot enquired if she 
expected to bs met at Calcutta, and offered, if no 
one appeared from her sister, to take care of her 
to Dolerabad, 

‘It is not a ‘very long journey, but ft fs a 
tedious one, and it would not be nice for you to 
be alone,” 

‘Thank you very much, If Idonie does not 
send to meet me I shall be very grateful for your 
escort,” 

Bat she hoped with all her heart that her sister 
would send. Almost painfully Nan hoped it, for 
she felt that the Wilmots would regard it asa 
strange breach of hospitality if Lady Trefusis 
suffered her guest to arrive and fiad no one 
awaiting her. 

They arrived quite early in the morning, so 
early, indeed, that some of the passeugers had 
left the ship before Nan appeared on deck. She 
had meant to get up much earlier, but the 
excitement had kept her awake until long after 
midnight, and so she overslept herself. She 
was not very sorry, for she felt that it saved her 
some time of suspense. She would far rather 
not have to talk to any of her fellow-passengers 
until she knew whether her sister had sent to 
meet her, Everyone would ask her the same 
question, and to have no reply ready would be 
most trying. 

She was standing at the side of the vessel, look- 
fog out at the sce: e, which was so unlike every- 
thing she had ever seen before. Her eyes were 
full of a deep interest at the novel spectacle, 
and she was thiaking how Helen Lester would 
have enjoyed it with her, when the Captain’s 
voice sounded at her elbow: “Sir Denzil Tre- 
fusie has come to meet you, Mies Lindsay.” 

She turned, and saw ber brother.in-law stand. 
fog at her elbow. Her firat impression was that 
he was much older than she had expected, Her 





next that it was a good, true face, and she 
should like him very much. 

‘*T am very pleased to see you, Miss Lindsay,” 
said Sir Denzil, gravely. “If you are ready I 
think we will leave the sbip at once, I have 
ordered breakfaet ab my hotel, and we can make 
acquaintance better there than in this crowd.” 

She said her “ good-bye” quictly enough, and 
in a very few minutes she and her brother-in- 
law had quitted the Calliope. 

He spoke very little, hardly at all, until they 
were at the hotel, which was go unlike all Nan’s 
preconceived ideas of India as toamazeher, The 
repast was laid in a private room, and coloured 
servants, with noiseless tread, attended on them. 
As soon as they were alone, Sir Denzil said, 
abruptly, ‘‘ You are not like my wife.” 

“No; Iam two years older, and Idonie was 
always our beauty. When shall I see her, Sir 
Denzil? Iam longing for the meeting.” 

“It is about two days’ journey. We cannot 
atart till the cool of the evening ; but I am not 
sorry for thedelay. There is a great deal that I 
want tosay to you, Miss Lindsay,” 

Nan wished he would call her by her Christian 
name, but did not feel familiar enough with him 
to say 20. He led the way on tothe verandah. Is 
was carefully darkened to keep out the sun, and 
Nan felt a loxurious sensation of ease as she 
sank back Into a low chair. 

‘* When did you last hear from Idonie, Miso 
Lindsay 1” 

I nad her letter in December. She begged 
me to come out to her in the Culliope, and sevt 
my steamer ticket.” Here the gir) blushed hotly. 
©] hopa, Sir Derzil, you do not mind.” 

*‘ Mind! You must take me for a veritab’s 
curmudgeon, Iam very glad that Idonie should 
have one of her own people with her. J only 
wish you had come mouths sooner.” 

Nan though? privately she could not well have 
come unasked, Aloud, she said, anxiously,— 

“Sir Denzil, I can’t help feeling from your 
meuner there is something the matter. I wish 
you would tell me what [t is. I am only twenty- 
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four, but I have knowa a great deal of trouble, 
and I would always rather look a sorrow In the 
face than have it attack me unawares,” 

* You are » brave girl,” he said, slmply, “ and 
I will trust you. As Idonie’s sister you may jadge 
me hardly ; but I must tell you the whole story 
to make you understand,” 

He told her the story of his cousin's visit, of 
Idovie’s ‘* unfortunate,” objection to Miss Grant, 
of her flight from home, and her subsequent ill- 
ness. He kept back nothing. . 

“ Miss Liadsay, as there is a heaven above us, 
I meant no slight to my wife, Alice Grant was 
my own cousina—the family are poor and proud. 
When my aunt wrote and asked me to have her 
daughter for a few months I could nobsend back 
a bankaobe and say I would nob have the girl, 
but f would pay for ber having change of air. 
idonie was a great deal alone, and I thought, I 
really did, that the girls would be pleasant com- 
panions,” 

“expect,” said Nan, simply, “the mischief 
arose from Mrs, Grant writing to you. That made 
her daughter your guest, not Idonie’s, and placed 
them In a wrong position from the first. I dare 
say Idonie was alittle unreasonable ; but if ever 
I had a house of my owa I think I should like to 
have the inviting of my own guests—the ladies, 
I mean.” 

" Well, Alice Grant has gone home,” sald Sir 
Denzil, with a sigh, ‘my aanb wrote and re- 
proached me with not having guarded her child’s 
good name, I'll confess that letter made me 
wild, I had sacrificed my home comfort, ea- 
tranged my wife, and made myself the most 
unpopular man in Dolerabad, all for the rake of 
Mrs. Geant’s daughter, and then she accused mo 
of tarnishing her good name,” 

“Bat if Miss Grant has gone home things 
will come right, won't they?” asked Nan. 
** You say that Idonie fs out of all danger, and 
has only to get up her strength.” 

He sighed. Sir Denzil’s domestic affsirs seemed 
to be in great disorder. 

*§ Idonie is so far better that the doctor declares 
she has only to get up her strength; but she is 
low-spirited, and seems possessed with the idea 
that I want her to die, so that I may marry Alice 
Grant.” 

“T have often heard of invalids taking up 
some foolish fancy after a long illness, I sup- 
poae,”’ and Nan’s clear eyes met Sir Danzil’s un- 
flinchingly, “ this 7s fancy |” 

“Why, of course it fs, I wouldn’t marry 
Alice Grant if I had never even met Idonie. _My 
wife is dearer to me than the whole world, Miss 
Lindsay, only I am not a demonstrative man, 
sud Iam not clever at telling her so,” 

He paused and then went on. 

‘*The doctor aseures me Idonie requires a 
thorough change, That a sea voyage and her 
native air will do more to restore her to her old 
self than anything. It is quite {mpossible for 
me to leave India at present. Besides, in her 
present state, my companionship {s not desir- 
able. Next October my term of service expires, 
andI retire on apensiov, Mesnwhile, I have 
written to my mother saying I am eending my 
wife home, and that I hope she will either see 
that Trefusis Hall is prepared for her reception 
or receive her as her own guest. When [ told 
Idonie what [ had done she point blank refuved 
to go to Trefasit. She said that she had sent 
for you, and must stay here till she bad shown 
you India.” 

**She must do nothing of the sort,” said Nan, 
quickly, ‘I carn go home. I may be of use to her 
on the voyage, and take care of her until your 
mother nieeta her,” 

The unselfishness of this speech was nob los} 
upon Sir Denzil. 

** My dear young lady,” he said, gently, “ you 
don’t suppose when you bave come out here to 
visit us, { should Jet you go home with your visit 
unpaid, What I wish is this, that you should 
accompany Idonie t> Trefusis, she will be far 
more likely to content herself there if she has 
you with her. If at the end of a month she 
absolutely declines to stay in the country, I sug- 
gest that my brother should take a furnished 
house for her at Southsea, where she lived before 
our marriage, and that you live with her there, 





Miss Lindsay,” as Nan tried to speak, “it 
seem that I am asking s great deal of you, bub 
am most anxious about my wife. Icanuot keep her 
here with me against the doctor's orders, and she 
is so young and thoughtless, I dare not trast her 
to make a home for herself alone. She is in that 
state of weakness when opposition comes more 
naturally to her than anything. My mother, 
Lady Mary Trefusis, is the kindest woman I ever 
knew, but Idonte's only experience of my rela- 
tives has been so unfortunate, she may make up 
her mind to dislike my mother. When I heard 
you were coming I felt thankful. I foresaw that 
if you were willing you could relieve all my 
feare, With your companionship on the voyage, 
Idonie will be well cared for, and the very fact 
of having you with her may make her contented 
at Trefushe,” 

ot bie have Aa cag an 4 borg sald Nan, 
nervously, li r mother a 
foisted ~~ her?” bag tes 

“ My mother fs the most hospitable of women, 
bub, in » you would be oy gen not hers, 
There is auother thing I forgot, Lindsay. I 
cannot let you be ab any expense while you are 
with us, I want you to ba with my wife as her 
sister, and as my honoured guest, but you must 
allow me bo offer you the same remuneration as 
I should give to any lady engaged as Idonie’s 
companion, It is not fair that you should sacri- 
fice s good engagement for us otherwiee,” 

“ You are very kind,” Nan felt she could be 
quite frank with him; “but I was out of a 
situstion when Idonie’s letter came.” 

* Well, will you consider that you have found 
one now? Miss Lindsay, Iam a rich man, My 
wife is all I have in the world, I would spend 
every shilling of my fortune to make her happy, 
but so far I have failed.” 

‘Have patience with her,” pleaded Nan, 
* ghe is so young, and we spoilt her so in the old 
days at home. She was my father’s idol.” 

In the cool of the evening they started on 
their journey. To Nan it seemed of endless 
length, and she was thankful when at last they 
reached Colonel Vivian’s house, Idonle had 
positively refused to return to her own home. 
She aaid she hadsuifered too much there to care 
ever to see it again, so Mary Wells had been 
despatched to Dolerabad to pack her lady’s foa- 
sessions and her own, but she was not to return 
to Eaogland with Lady Trefusls, She preferred 
Indian life, and was promised a post in Lady 
Carlyon’s household. 

Nan.” 

** Donie.” 

That was all. The sisters were in each other's 
arms. An exoression of radiant gladness flitced 
across Idonie’s lovely features; but Nan, aa she 
noticed her darling’s thin pale fave, wondered it 
she had found her only to lose her again. 
Kind Miss Vivian left them together for three 
whole hours, then she came in to tell them that 
Sir Denzil was asking to see Idonte. 

"I don’t want him!” eafd Idonie, pebtishly, 
he'll only worry me by praising his mother. I 
am quite sure, Nan, she’a a horrid old woman 
who will shut us up and feed us on bread and 
water,” 

But Nan beat a retreat, and rent Sir Denzil 
into his wife’s room. He sat down by the 
couch. 

* Bother, my darling !"’ he asked, as he klased 
her. 

‘*T shall never be better, Danzti,” she sald, 
“and you know it perfectly. I believe you are 
sending me to England that I may die on the 
voyage, and eo you will save the expenses of my 
funeral,” 

"*Idonie! you must not talk like that, dear; it 
is not right.” 

Idonle sighed, 

* What do you think of Nan?” 

* Chiefty that she is not like you.” 

“She is a hundred times better. Don’t you 
wish you had married her instead of me $” 

‘No, I don’t. I am quite satisfied with my 
wife ;.only I wish she would not be quite so 
fanciful.” 

“T can’t help it, Denzil, I am fil.” 

That was always the end of it. These two 





never came any nearer to a perfect understand- 


ng. 

Idonie would not be convinced of her husband's 
love, and when he tried to reason with her she 
always made the delicacy of hor health her 
excuse, 

Sir Denzil found to his great regret that he 
could not teke his wife to Calcutta and put her 
on board. He had neglected his official duties 
terribly during her illness, and an important 
trial was fixed for the very day on which tho 
Ata’anté aniled. Colonel Vivian offered to be 
his substitute, and there was no doubt the kind 
old officer would take every possible care of the 
invalid ; but all the same, Sir Danz'l would have 
preferred to go himself. 

No substitute for Mary Wells had been en- 
gaged; none of the maids who offered thew- 
elves had pleased Idonie,and Nam eafd at last 
she did not think they needed any one,~ She was 
=, sailor, and could look after her 


She had another long conversation with her 
brother-in-law before they afarted for Calcutta. 
He told her all the business details, to which 
Idonfe would not listen, hal? 

He was sending home instructions for an 
account to be opened in his wife’s name at the 
bank nearest Trefasis, and two thousand pou 
would be pieced to her credi 
pected to rejoin her in eigh’ 
judged this would be sufficient ; but if not, his 
agents had instructions to advance a further 
sum. 

If Idonie and her sister remained at River 
View, he himself would make the needful pecu- 
niary arrangements with his mother, If they 
had a separate establishment at Trefasis Hall, or 
took a furnished gan Mr Southsea, Idonie could 
draw the money n for current 12868 
from the bank. Finally, he nen two 
hundred a-year as Nan’s “salary,” and insisted 
on paying her the first half-year in Bank of 
Eogiand notes. His manner was kind, almost 
affectionate, bub through It a!! there ran a strain 
of disappointment ; and poor Nan was painfully 
conscious. that, dearly as he loved Idonie, he 
regarded his marriage as a failure. 

It dawned on Nan that ifshe could bring these 
two together, and help them te understand each 
other, she would be doing a noble work, 

For herself she was just a little sorry to leave 
India so soon ; she would have liked to see more 
of its wonders, but she was glad to he of use and 
to feel that so far from her arrival having been 
unwelcome to Sir Denzil he had relied on her 


help. 

As for Idonie Nan could nob understand her. 
Sometimes she seemed a heartless butterfly, at 
others a loving, sorrowing woman ; and, unfor- 
tunately, is was always the former side of her 
nature she showed to her husband. 

Nan longed to beg her to be kind to him at 
the last. To give him a fewetender words to 
remember her by in her absence, but she had 
wisdom enough to feel that any such attempt 
would only drive Idonie into more wilfulness. 

It came at last. The Colonel's carriage was at 
the door. Miss Vivian hospitably fluttered about 
everywhere, Nan almost pushed her sister into 
a little room where she had first decoyed Sir 
Denzil. Nan waa resolved that at least no ons 
should witness their farewell, She would have 
been disappointed had she seen it. Denzil tock 
his wife’s hand and tried to draw her closer to 
himself. 

"You will write to me, Idonie i” 

“TEI don’t forget. But there won’t.be any 
need, Your mother is sure to send you weekly 
reports of her prisoner!” * 

**Tdonte, don't @ like that. My wife, now 
we are parting, can't you be a little kinder?” 

“ Nothing I can say pleases you,’’ said Idonie, 
petulantly. “I wish to goodness you had never 
married me. I would much ra We free like 
Nan, than tled to a man who thinks me 4 
burden.” : 

There was a dead silence. Oh! how bitterly 
she regretted her cruel 
he would reprosch ber, or do anything that could 
make her fancy he was ia the wrong. She could 





How she wished | 
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hear the beating of his heart, Oh! why dii not 
t 


he 

bre Vivian came in to say the carriage 
waa waiting, Idonie must come, Sir Denzil still 
holding his wife's hand, placed her at her sleter’s 
ide. 

“Heaven bless you, my wife, now and always 
—take care of her, Nan.” 

He wrung Nan’s hand. He did not kiss 
Idonie, the others did not notice the 
concluding euch little matters had been attended 
to in the private farewell indoors, Sir Dovazil 
stood bareheaded, lookiog after the carriage till it 
was out of sight. Idonie buried her face in her 
hands and burat into tears. 

“JT shall never see him again, Nan; never 
while I live!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Norume could have been kinder than Colonel 
Vivian’s care of bis two nieces on the journey to 
Calcutta. An old and experienced traveller, he 
made things as comfortable. for the sisters as 
possible, and by degrees Idonfe’s spirits rose till 
she seemed the gayest of the party. 

She was of such am temperament that 
ib was not fair to judge her quite as other 
people, She felt things deeply, intensely, but 
her mood was changeable, and often she seemed 
only a butterfly, 

Nan felt half, indignant with her sister, and 
yet she knew that at heart I was sorrowlng 
still for the parting from her husband in spite of 
her sseming gafety. 

Lady Trefusls had objected to passing a night 
at QCaleutta, and so the journey had been so 
arranged that they should only reach the port 
when ft was time to embark. Idonie seemed to 
have almost a morbid dread of meeting anyone 
che knew, and she had openly rejoiced when Sir 
Denzil, after reading the list of passengers, de- 
clared there was no one from Dolerabad. 

Colonel Vivian found that they had arrived so 
‘ate that he had only just time to take bis nieces 
on board, Fortunately their luggsgehad been 
despatched previously, so there was no delay, and 
the two sisters stepped on the gaugway of the 
Atalanta just ten minutes before all strangers 
would be called on to leave the ship, 

‘* Perbaps it is as well,” the kind old soldier 
thought to himself, ‘ Long drawn out fare- 
welle are always a mistake, and when I have 
ouce introduced the girls to the captain I can do 
nothing more for them.” 

It chanecd that Colonel Vivian had made the 
voyage once before in the dtalanfa, and had kept 
up his acquaintance with Captain Penfold; this 
fact had influenced Sir Denzil in choosing this 
vessel for his wife’s passage. 

“Vve brought my nieces, Penfold,” said the 
Colonel, “ Lady Trefusis and Miss Lindsay, they 
ore travelling alone and I am eure you'll keep an 
eyeon them, Sir Denzil is unable to accompany 
his wife, but I told him if he sent her home in 
the Atalanta you'd look after her,” 

Captain Penfold made some conventional 
remark, He was courtesy itself ; but the captain 
of an ocean liner has not much time to bestow on 
passengers the last few minutes before his ship 
saila, and almost directly he was called away. 

‘* I must be going,” said the Colonel. ‘ Idonite 
my dear, take care of yourself. Trefusis will 
expect to find you quite well and strong when 
he reaches England. Nan, remember, I have 
always a home for you when you are tired of 
independence,” 

He kissed them both, another minute and they 
saw him disappear among the crowd of people 
leaving the ship. Both girls stood at the side 
of the vassel straining their eyes after his farniliar 
form, Then quite anddenly Nan felt the move- 
ment of the screw, and a moment later she saw 
& tiny sheet of blue water between the ship and 
po land, she knew {t meant that their voyoge had 
pegua, 

It was a very little while since she had parted 
from Helen Lester, her closest friend. In leaving 
England she had lefo behind her friends native 
land, and the associations of her whole life ; in 
‘eaving India she was parted from none very 








dear to her, and as she had only been seven days 
fa the country, and spent nearly four of them 
in travelling, she did not know enough of the place 
to regret it, but to her own surprise she was far 
more depressed now than on New Year's Dey she 
ealled in the Calliope. 

Try as she would she could not form a single 

leasurable anticipation, She knew that in Sir 
zil she had found a brother-in-law ; 
that even if he did not wish her to live with him 
and his wife permanently, he wou!d, on his 
return, certainly) make some provision for her 
fature, and yet a horrible depression bad seized 
on her, and hope seemed to have left her. 

Tt was Idonfe who broke the silence, and her 
voice sounded pettish. 

" Really, Nan, I don’t ses why you should look 
so miserable, you are bot leaving your home and 
hueband and going back to die, like I am.” 

Nan roused herself. 

**I don’t believe you are going home to die, 
Donie; but I quite admit you have more to 
regret than I have, Det us go downstairs and 
look at our quarters, we might do some un- 

king before the ship rolls too much.” 

Sir Denzil had made the most liberal arrange- 
ments for his wife’s comfort. The airy cabin 
into which the sisters were shown had been 
designed to carry four persons, but the two 
upper berths had been removed, thus giving 
more space, and that Idonie should have room 
for her paasessions, he had also engaged a 
smaller cabin adjoining, from which all the 
berths had been taken, leaving only the sofa. 
Here such truvks as the sisters were likely to 
require on the voyage had been placed, so that 
their own cabin might have more space. The 
stewardess ex ed all these details graphically. 
Evidently she thought that the ladies, for whom 
so much expense had been incurred, would be 
liberal in the matter of tips, and she much 
embarrassed Nan by addressing her as ‘'my 
lady,” evident!y considering that the elder sister 
must, of course, bs the married one. 

“What a talkative woman,” said Nan, when 
she had at last retired ; “ but she seoms kind 
and capable, Donfe.” 

“ And she called you ‘my lady.’ She actually 
took me for an unmarried girl. What fun.” 

‘I tried hard to set her right, but she talked 
so much, I could not get in a word edgewice.” 

“I'm glad of it,” said Idonie, cheerfully. 
‘*Nan, if you are not a horrid old marplot I see 
my way to having a delightful time and for- 
getting all my worries.” 

Nan did not understand in the least, and 
said so. 

“ Why, Z will be Miss Lindsay and you shall 
be iy Trefusis, Then, if there are any 
amusing young men on board, and I venture to 
talk to them, I can’t be condemned as a 
‘flirting matron,’ You will uphold Deonzil’s 
dignity far better than I can, and can take care 
ot your giddy little sister.” 

**T wouldn’t have agreed to the deception, in 
any case; but fortuuately it is an impossible one, 
for Uncle introduced us to the captain.’ 

“ Who didn’t listen to a word he said. Nan—” 
and she laid her cheek against her sister's, in the 
coaxing way which had won Nan over so often in 
the old days at home. ‘Don’t be a horrid old 
marplot and spoil all your poor little sister's fun, 
I promise you faithfully I’il do nothing even 
Denztl could object to, I'll be as good as gold, 
only let me put aside my dignity for once and be 
a girl again.” 

“Tt would not be right,” said Nan, deprecat- 
ingly ; bub her tone was not so firm as before, 
and Idonie knew the battle was half won. 
“Tt couldn’s hurt anyone,” she persisted, “and 
Nan, dear, think what an awful time I shall have 
of itat Trefuals, Lady Mary will make me feel 
just like a State prisoner, her daughters wiil snub 
me to their hearts’ content, they will all treat me 
like a naughty child Denzil has sent home In dis- 
grace. Nan, you might let me have os little fan 
first,” 

* But they would be sure to find it out,” ssid 
Nan, ‘Sir Denzil said Mr, Trefusis would come 
to meet us.” 

“ My dear girl, I have no intention of being 
there to be met, Lintend to leave the ship at 





Brindisi and go on overland, No one will ever 
know that we have changed identities. Nan, do 
say 

And Nan yielded against her better judg- 
ment, She hated the whole scheme, but she 
was afraid to oppose her sister, Idonle had but 
just recovered from a dangerous Illness, Doctor, 
puree, and husband had ail of them impressed on 
Nan that at any cost the convalescent must be 
kept cheerful, there was a morbid tendency in 
her nature which must be combated. Now, Nan 
knew perfectly that if she refused to lend herself 
to Idonie’s scheme, that young lady would take 
refuge in low spirits. She would talk of nothing 
but her own decease and post-mortem arrange- 
ments, She would refuse ber food, and mope in 
her cabin instead of joining ‘any diversions 
going on on board, Sir Denzil hoped so much 
from the voyage, and if it was to benefit his 
wife at all she must nob be crossed just at the 
beginzing. 

“I suppose you must’ have your way, Donie,’’ 
said Miss Lindsay, rather grudgingly, “ only, if 
your plot ever reaches Sir Denzil’s ears I must 
entreat you to clear me, He trusted me, and 1 
should not lke him to think I betrayed that 
trust,” 

Idonie kiesed her, No one could be more 
amiable then her little ladyship when ehe got 
her own way. 

* Dengll has the highess opinfon of your 
wicdom. I believe he thinks you a sort of 
female Solomon; but, Nan dear, he knows the 
strength of my will, and will quite acknowledge 
you could nob withstand ft, Now,.it is quite 
settled you are Lady Trefusis, and I am Miss 
Lindsay, only I think I will keep the Donfe.” 

* By all means,” said Nan, ‘and remember, 
please, that Iam a wretched actress, and shall 
want constant coaching in my part.” 

“You'll have nothing to do except answer 
when people call you ‘Lady Trefusis,’ and look 
after me, Oh, there's one thing we mustn’t 
forget—you'll want a wedding ring.” 

“Oh! I couldn’t,” said Nav, firmly, as 
Idonie slipped a hoop of gold off her own third 
finger, * that is Denzil's ring, no one but his wife 
roust wear it,” 

* Well, I'll lock it away,” sald Idonie, tco 
clever to insist upon trifles, “and this other is 
sufficiently like a wedding ring to pass muster, 
and as I bought it myself in a bazaar, you can 
have no scruples,” 

It was a very broad band of gold, with no 
stones ; but the monogram “I, T.” engraved in 
old English letters, turned so that this came 
underneath the finger, and was, therefore, 
hidden ; it was a first rate imitation of the ring 
supposed to be the outward sigu of holy matri- 
mony, 

Nan took ib up relactantly. 

“It fits beautifully,” said Idonie. ‘ What 
pretty hands you have, dear, and why do you 


‘never wear rings?” 


“T did not think them svitable to my calling 
in London. and eince I left Eogland Ihave never 
thought about it,” 

“By the way, Nan, I have not heard yet what 
situation you bad in London.” 

“T had rather not talk abont it, Donie, Helen 
Lester approved of it, so you will understand it 
was quite respectable,” 

“You dear old thing,” said Idonfe, “you 
couldn’ be anything bat respectable if you 
tried, Why did you leave Nan?” 

“*T would rather not tell you.” 

“But I would rather know. Pray, did the 
brother of your pupils discover that you were 
extremely vice looking ?” 

“Yf you musb know, Donle, my employer's 
gon wanted to marry me.” 

“Good gracious; and were his pnrenta 
angry?” 

“ Dreadfally angry with me.” 

** But ib Waen’d your fault.” 

“Tt was,in a manner. I refused him. I 
think they took my answer as an insult,” 

*T sup’ he was rich ¢” 

“Tolerably-so, When his father died he would 
be very wealthy.” 

“Wasn't it a pity Nan. Money can do so 
much,” 
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‘Tb hasn’t made you very happy,” said Nan, 
bluntly ; “and as for me, I'd rather work my 
fingers to the bone than marry & man for the 
sake of a home,” 

She stopped abruptly, half fearing Idonie 
might be offended; but her sister was lost ina 
reverie. 

“I shall wear my sky-blue cashmere to-night, 
What shall you put on, Nan?” 

‘*T have no idea,” sald Naa. “I have a 
dreadful headache, Donie, Tne screw of the 
steamer seems to go through and through it. If 
it were not that you are an invalid, and I am 
your attendant, I believe I would forawear dinner 
and go to bed.’ 

“You had much better,” said Donie, tenderly, 
“the Captain will look after me, and I'll pro- 
mise faithfully to come back to you at ten, how- 
ever fasciaatiog people make themeelves,” 

Nan had no intention of ylelding, but when 
she tried to dress, her head seemed to turn round 
and round. She did nob feelin the least sea-sick ; 
but the throbbing pain in her temples made the 
jeash movement almost intolerable. Privately 
Nan believed Idonfe rather rejoiced at her mis- 
fortunes; but she reproached herself for the 
thought when D_nie insisted on helping her to 
bed, bringlag her own eau-de-cologne and bathing 
the aching forehead as tenderly aa any nurse. 

“ Now [ shall tell the stewardess to bring you 
some dinner, Nan, and you must try to eat it, 
There’s the ball for dinner, ao I must leave you, 
I'll promise to be discretion itself, and please re- 
member, dear, that you are Lady Trefusi:, and 
you have to bsar the full burden of that 
dignity,” 

Seats were reserved for the two aletera ab 
Captain Penufold’s table. He greeted Idonie very 
cordially. 

“ Has your sister succumbed, Miss Lindsay ?” 

Idonie was delighted at seeing he had already 
made the mistake she intended to lead him into, 
Her eyes positively danced as she said,— 

“She is lying down with a bad headache, 
Lady Trefasis is only just recovering from a long 
illness, and she has to be very careful,’+- 

The conversstion became general. It was whab 
Idonie called “a very pleasant set,” who had 
their places at the Captatn’s table, three married 
couples, a gentle, motherly, elderly lady, two un- 
attached men, and Captain Penfold himself. She 
would not have felt quite so contented had she 
known that one of the gentlemen had intimate 
friends at Dolerabad, and was perfectly au fait 
with her own story. He had never met her 
personally, though he had come acrozs Sir Denzil 
several times, and wae an acquuintance of ths 
Graats. As he was one of the men the fair Alice 
had in vain tried to captivate before she came to 
her cousin’s house, ali his sympathies were on 
the side of Lady Trefusis, and he blamed Sir 
Denzil a good deal more than he deserved. 

“TI hope your sister's health will soon im- 
prove,” he told Idonie. “ Although I have never 
had the pleasure of meeting her, I have heard so 
much of her from my friends the Carlyons, that 
I cannot think of her as a stranger.” 

‘*Tam sure she will be very pleased to see 
you,” said Idonfe, mendactously. “Of course 
she has been very ill, but she is on the mend 
now, and Iam taking her home to Eogland to 
finish the cure.” 

Captain Penfold smiled, 

“Are you sure she is not taking you, Miss 
Lindsay?” he asked, mischievously, “I never 
saw anyone look more fit to take care of herself 
than Lady Trefueis.” 

Harold Dynevor was Idonie’s escort whea she 
trent on deck. He was a grave, intelligent man 
of about thirty ; not rich but with fair means, 
He had served seven years in an Indian bauk, 
end was now going home to take up a higher 
position in the London branch. His official 
income was 4 thousand a-year, and he had besides 
something of his own. Tae cadet of an old 
county family, he had brought out the best of 
introductions, and bad been warmly welcomed 
in Anglo-Indian society on account of his pleasant 
manners and good connections. 

** At the worst,” as Mrs. Grant put ib to her 
daughter, when she was trying to secure Harold 
as a son-in-law, ‘Mr. Dynevor has an excellent 





position and a good income, while one or two 
unexpected deaths would make him an Eoglish 
“oo nea uite agreed Harold's eligibili 

te as to 's ty, 
enh hal deus tee Game to secure him, but he 
had seen the net and escaped ft. 

Harold Dynevor was regarded by his intimates 
as # confirmed bachelor; the truth being that 
he had never yet seen a woman with whom he 
could fall_in love, while he was old-fashioned 
enough to think that mutual love was an abso- 
lute necessity for wedded happiness. 

He had been devoted to his mother, who died 
just before he left England, and his memory of 
her had tended to give him an almost chivalrous 
respect for all women. He had heard Lady 
Trefusis’s story from the Carlyons and had pitied 
her sincerely, He was rather pleased to find 
that he was to be her fellow-passenger, and was 
qaite prepared to do all in his power to make her 
voyage agreeable. 

He was just a little disappointed in the sup- 
posed Miss Lindsay. He knew she had been 
summoned to her slster’s help (so the rumour 
wert), when Lady Trefusis found her home in- 
tolerable, and he had expected to see a more 
earnest-minded, reliable woman, This girl seemed 
a mere child—a creature of smiles and tears, He 
could not imagine any woman with a heart- 
trouble leaning on her for support. 

Bat it was hard to judge the pretty little 
butterfly harshly, and so Harold Dynevor devoted 
himself to “ Mise Lindsay” with euch success 
that when Idonie went below she told her sister 
there was at least one agreeable man on board. 

Nau looked up anxiously. 

“Surely you won’t——” 

“My dear, I won't flirt with him, if that’s 
what you mean. Indeed, I can’t fancy anyoue 
flirting with Harold Dgnevor, he’s much too 
grave and dignified. He knows some friends of 
mine—I mean of youre—at Dolerabad, and seems 
disposed to feel a great deal of interest in Lady 
Trefueis, Don’t snub him, Nan, there’s a 
dear,” 

**T feel much too Ill to snub anyone,’ said 
Nan, goa * My head aches ready to split. 
Do do make baste and get into bed; the 
light will be put out soon !” 

** It’s electric, and I can switch it on-again, 
I'm going into the next cabln—our dressing-room, 
you know, to get out a white frock for to-morrow. 
Dressed in white, with my hair done in one long 
pig-tail, I flatter myseif that I could pass for 
seventeen |” 

She was gone some time, when she returned 
she was quite voluble. 

“That little room will bea great comfort. I 
tried the sofa and it’s not half bad. It basn’s 
got a white wrapper on like this; ite crimson 
velvet is left io all ite unveiled splendour.” 

Racked with pain, aad too weary to think 
clearly, the;remark awoke no echo of the pest in 
Nan’s bratn, Had she been in her usual health 
and spirits {t would bave struck her that two of 
the clatrvoyaut’s predictions bad been fulfilled. 
She had stayed but a week in India, and a small 
cabin next ber own was furnished with a crimson- 
velvet couch. 

Towards midnight Nan fell into a restless, 
uneasy sleep, As for Idonie she slambered as 
peacefully as a child, litle recking how tragically 
the voyage was to end. 


(To be continued.) 








A sunstitoTs for honey has been introduced 
in Germany under the name of eugar-honey, and 
consists of sugar, water, minute amounts of 
mineral substances, and free acid, 

In some parts of Caina the young women 
wear their hair in a long sing'e p!alt, with which 
is intertwined a bright scarlet thread. This 
style of ornamentation denotes that the young 
lady is marriageable, 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and Suffering Cured with Tonie “Doctor” (purely 

ie), from Chemists, 8/-, post free from 
Dr. Hory, « Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reporta, éo. , 





LADY MAY’S COUSIN. 


—0:— 
(Continued from page 416.) 


“Tf papa says ‘no,’ I can never marry you 
until he consents. I couldn't leave him in Sm 
now he is old and feeble. Danis, it might be 
years before we could be anything to each other, 
Are you sure you will care to wait?” 

“You are the star of my life now!” ha 
murmured ; “and I would rather walt until } 
was old and grey than fall to win you in the 
end for the queen of my home! @ are both 
yourg, May; if your father in his 
refusal we must wait bravely until he relents, } 
can bear anything, dearest, so only that you are 
true to me!” 

“T shall be that while life laste | * 

They parted there ; another ten minutes and 
May stood on the threshold of her own home, a 
light in her eyes, a strange new joy written on 
every feature, a perfect picture of girlish happi- 
nese and loving trust. 

Susan met her in the hall, and it resliy looked 
as though her old eyes had shed many a tear in 
the lady’s absence, 

“There's a gentleman come, my dear,” ehe 
began, simply; “sand your papa wishes you 
to dress at once and go down to the drawing. 
room.” 

May shivered, Save in the case of Mr. Thomas, 
Lord Danmore had never shown himeelf very 
hospitable. In spite of her efforts May’s thoughts 
would go to that story of Captain Pearson, anda 
atrange presentiment would connect this uo- 
expected guest with the man Denis said wa: her 
father’s favoured future son-in-law. 

“ What fs his name, nurse }” 

They were upstairs now in May’s own room ; 
the girl was clad in floating robes of pink silk, 
trimmed with soft old lace, a string of rare pearls 
on her neck, white roses in her hair, 

Susan seemed not to heed the question. 

** Who is ft, nurse?” 

“ Tt’s a stranger, deary,” said the old woman, 
in a strange, faltering voice ; “ one whose name 
even you have never heard.” 

"Is it Captain Pearson?” 

Susan’s whole frame shook, 

“Dear, dear, child!” she eaid, brokenly ; 
" have you known about all it this time, aud yet 
can you be as happy a2 you look? Why, Laiy 
May, many’s the night I've cried myself to sleep 
just for thinking of this day.” 

“T don’t understand,” said May, in a stravge, 
far-off sort of voice. ‘‘ Susan, what do you mean} 
Tell me plainly who is the gentleman down- 
staira 1” 

“Captain Pearsou, my lady,” said Suzan, 

quickly ; ‘‘thab is, he calls himself a captais. 
Anyhow, it’s the man the Earl means you to 
marry.” 
May Gienarvon felt years older after that an- 
nouncement, She was calm outwardly, but she 
could bear the throbbing of her own heart as she 
went forward to meet her father’s guest. 

A stout, thick-eed young man, with a bullet- 
shaped head and a atrong nasal accent—a man 
whose nye pre Yo poh as some foreign 
elemeut, who u knife in i priate 
places, distributed his ‘h’s” entiedy te the 
wrong direction, and hopelessly slaughtered ihe 
Qaeen’s English ; the kind of man whom nothing 
will make presentable, 

He sat at Lord Dunmore’s table looking in- 
finitely less aristocratic than the butler ; he made 
the most absurd mistakes in the observances of 
the table; he talked ‘ncessantly, and Lady May 
took heart. 

If the wooer had been eligible and irreproach- 
able she might have trembled; but such 4 
creature as this! Why, the eternest parent on 
earth could not force such a husband upon his 
daughter, and Lord Danmore had ever been in- 
dulgent. ; 

Only when the guest, confessing himself “dove 
up” with his j urney, had been conducted to his 
room, Ms’ lingered talking to her father, At 
first she spoke only of indifferent things, then 
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suddenly she lovked up into his face and asked 
him,— : 

Papa, why did that man come here }’ 

“] asked him, May?” 

“But why?” 

A long, long silence ; bis hesitation redoubled 
her fears, Patting one hand on his arm and 
clinging to him nervously, she murmured ,— 

“ Papa, tell me jast this—you don’t want him 
to marry me? Father, say just one word that I 
may know you did not want this, Oh! the very 
though of i is awful.” 

But the word did nob come, and looking up 
May eaw a tear stealing slowly down the Earl's 
furrowed cheek. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Face to face they stood, the two who loved 
each weer on aud downcast, Denis proud 
and happy. Cap Pearson's visit was a week 
old now, and the state of things ad home was 
getting more than May could bear. She had met 
Denis this time by appointment, and now she was 
telling him why. 

“ T must say good-bye ; I conidn’t bear to leave 
you without a word.” 

" Good-bye!” he repeated, horror-struck, 
“ May, what are you thinking of, child?” 

“ We can never be anything to each other.” 

“ You mean “— are going to throw me over for 
Captain Pearson, I suppose.” 

‘* Don’t be angry with me, Oh, Denis ! I have 
enough to bear without harsh words from 

ou, 

“ Sweetheart, tell me all, only first give me 
one — of hope, You won’t marry this scor- 
pion ?” 

‘ Tehall never marry anyone.” 

“ Never anyone but me,” hecorrected. ‘' May, 
I won't interrupt you again, I promke.” 

“T told papa last night I could never marry 
Captain Pearson, Oh, Dents | I shall never for- 
get it; he was so angry. He told me that I was 
destroying his life work, that I was bringing o 
cruel reproach on my mother’s memory, besides 
blighting my own fature.” 

“ And you answered ?”’ 

“ That I would rather beg my bread from door 


to door than marry Captain Pearson, I told him. 


so myself this morning—-Captain Pearson, I 
mean—and now he bas gone away, and papa says 
he will take his revenge,” 

" Tt shall not touch you, derling. You shall be 
my wife, and I will guard you from this villain’s 
malice, You can trust me, May?” 

‘I can trust you.” 

“ Aud you will be my wife?” 

“Lean never be anyone's wife. Oh! Denis, 
don’t you understand? Can't you guess the 
secret Captain Pearson will reveal to all the world 
uow we have argered him?’ 

“ Lonly know this, May, no secret in all the 
= should part two people who love each 
other.” 

Bat this is such » fearful one!” 

“ Tell it me,” 

_ She turned her face away, and then, very 
ow, and with an agony of shame she began her 
story,— 

“ When my father married my mother she waa 
not really Countess of Dunmore, He had, they 
say, another wife living, The mistake was repaired 
‘or my mother the day after this woman died, 
My parents were privately remarried, so thao 
mamma died Lady Dunmore ; but I—Denis, don’t 
you understand what it means to me?”’ 

I understand ; it removes the real obstacle 
betweenus, You are nota countess in prospective, 
aad eo it is not euch @ woeful mésalliance for you 
to merry @ plain hard-working artist.” 

Denis |” 
4 wee elee did you expect me to say, sweet- 
neart $” 

z Don’t you eee what it makes me?” 

_“ It makes you the vic im of a cruel mistake— 
that ts all, even ff it were true,” 

‘It fs true, Dente. Iam not Lady May Glen- 
arvou in the eyes of the law ; I never have been.” 

Denis gathered her to himself, 





“ So that you are my wife, May, I don't mind 
what other title you bear.” 

* She nestled in his arms, as though she bad 
found her true resting-place at laet. 
- 7“ Denis 1” 

** What fs it, May 3” 

** Do you know I think I’m glad?” 

" Ot what, child {” 

" That it will all be found out. Youu see if I 
had been my father’s heiress—if some day I had 
been called Lady Dunmore—I should have been 
stealing both title and wastates from my cousin. 
If it weren't for the misery to paps and the dis- 
grace I could be very thankful. I don’t mind 
owing anything to you, and it would be dreadful 
to steal a title and fortune never really mine.” 

“{ don’t think Mrs. Pearson will ever publish 
her story,” said Denis, gravely. ‘' In fact, I feel 
sure of it, May.” 

“Papa ssid she would go ‘at once to the next 
heir, my uncle's only son,’ 

“ And then?” 

** She would tell bim, and he would come here 
to_inaiet vpon his rights.” 

**J don’t think he will.” 

"*I ought to be very miserable,” said May, 
simply, “only I can’t. Denis, I can’t even feel 
unbappy while you love me.” 

‘*Then you will*be happy slways, dear,” he 
replied, fondly; “for my love shail never fail 
you—never, while you live.” 

That evening Denis presented himself at the 
Kening*baus and asked for Lord Dunmore. 

The Earl had heard from May of her meeting 
with her lover, 

“You know ali,” be asked, as he took the 
young man’s hand, “and you still wish to marry 
my child, Mr. Thomas? ’ 

**T know all, and it is still my dearest wish to 
marry May. My means are not large, Lord 
Danmore. I can settle five thousand pounds 
upon my wife, and if I continue to prosper in 
my profession I can surround her with every 
luxury !”’ 

* May will not go to her husband penniless, 
enid the Karl, gravely. “From the day I dis- 
covered my fortune I set to work to save 
something for my child, in case the truth ever 
was discovered. I can give May a handsome 
dowry —I cannot give her my name |” 

*T know you look on me as the cause of your 
dicappolnatment,” said Denis, gravely ; ‘ but ask 
yourself, could the child have been happy as 
Captain Pearson's wife even had we never met ? 
Would he have been her choice ?” 

The Earl sighed. 

"No; yet I can’t help regretting what must 
follow. In three days’ time my nephew will 
know he is heir-atlaw to my estates. Do you 
think I can be resigned when I know that my 
own story and my poor wife’s will be public pro- 

rty +” 

“*T think you are too credulous. I don’t 
believe Mrs. Pearson will fulfil her threat. I 
am sure to be the first to hear of it if she 
does 1” 

** How sot” ’ 

“T must run over to England on business, and 
I am sure to eee something of Mrs. Glenarvon 
and her family. I shall only be away about a 
week, When I return here [ shall beg you to 
give me May |” 

" Not at ores?” 

“Ab once! I want to be able to protect her 
from all slander before Mrs. Pearson proclaims 
that she is ‘nobody's daughter.’ I want the 
world te know that she is my wife!” 

The first news that met Denis Glenarvon on 
reaching his Chelsea lodgings was to learn that 
a woman had called two or three times to eee 
him. 

She said her Lusiness was of the utmost im- 
portance, and her name waa Mrs, Pearson. 
Further particulars she would not vouchsafe. 

Just as he expected, she called again the day 
after his arrival, and, by his orders, was shown 
into his studio, 

She began the interview by saying she had a 
secret to impart to him worth a large sum of 
money. What price was he prepared to « fer for 
the information ? 

“ Nothing !” 





“ You don't understand,” persisted the woman. 
“It would make a rich man of you!” 

“T have ample for my wants.” 

** You'd be ‘ somebody ’ then, I can tell you!” 

** And I have no desire to be.” 

She was nopplussed. Denis looked at her 
coldly, and said,— 

“ Before you came to offer your secret to me, 
would it not have been better to resign the 
pension you are receiving from Lord Danmore ?” 

She stared. 

“The Earl and I are close friends,” went on 
Mr. Glenarvon, gravely, ‘I don’t suppose there 
is a secret in his whole life he bas not told me, 
I don’t see your right to meddle in our family 
concerns, but I don’t mind telling you I am 
engaged to his only child!” 

Mrs, Pearson sat down. She looked like a 
creature struck ‘‘all of a heap.” 

“*I hope Lord Dunmore may be spared for 
many a year,” went on Denis, fiercely, ‘‘ At his 
decease the title and estates will descend to my 
wife and myself. It would puzzle even you, I 
fancy, to discover a nearer heir than his daughter 
and his brother's son ?” 

Mrs, Pearson felt that fate was sgainst her. 

* One thing more,” eaid Denis, slowly. ‘' Lord 
Dunmore and I both know you are powerless to 
do us avy real harm. It fe not likely any 
elanders & woman like you might invent would 
be belfeved ; but I am authorised to tell you, 
that as the Karl ebrinks from bis atory being 
food for idle gossip, the income you now enjoy 
will be continued, and will revert to your brother 
at your death, provided you refralu from talking 
of our family history !” 

Mrs. Pearson glared at him, She was bitterly 
disappointed at the reault of her morping’s work. 

She would have liked to defy Mr. Gienarvon, 
but her aseured income was a good bit to resign 
for the indulgence of petty spite ; besides, she 
knew perfectly the sting was taken out of her 
story. Nothing she could eay would really harm 
Lady May when once the gir! was married to her 


Very sulkily, therefore, she condeecended to 
intimate to Mr. Glevarvon that she meant to 
hold her tongue. She and Jem would go back 
to America, aud she would trouble Lord Dun- 
more to send the income out to them there, and 
then she took her departure. 

Denia did nob pause in England to visit his 
mother and sisters. He wrote to Lord Dun- 
more announcing hie return to Germany, but a 
letter from the Earl arrived, saying be should 
like his daughter to be married In his native 
lard, 

The clergyman who had performed her mother’s 
second marriage was still alive. For many 
reasons it would be well that he should unite his 
daughter to the lover of her choice. 

Denfe agreed, He went down to the remote 
Monmouthshire village spoken of by the Earl, 
avd sovght out Mr. Granville. In two minutes 
he bad recalled the whole circumstances to his 
mind—in half-an-hour he had confided his own 
secret to him, and the two were firm friends. 

“Your sentiments do you honour, Mr, Glen- 
arvon,” raid the clergyman, kindly. “I shall be 
delighted to perform your wedding.” 

© Hurh!" said Denis, smiling, ‘‘ Mr. Thomas, 
if you please. May is quite capable of sending 
me to the rightabout if she kuew the fraud I 
am practising upon her.” 

s ‘*Mr. Thomas” he welcomed May and her 
father—as Mr. Thomas he escorted them to the 
Vicarage, where they were to be Mr. Granville’s 
guests until the wedding-day. Only in the 
licence was he described by his true name. 

The Vicar, entering heart and soul into bis 
plans, discreetly dropped a piece of blotting 
paper over the bridegroom’s signature in the 
register before he invited May for the Jast time 
to write her maiden name. 

There was a very pleasant little breakfast at 
the Vicarage; then while May was putting on 
her travelling attire, her father and husband 
found themeelves iéte Q-téte. 

"She is safe now!” breathed Denis. . “This 
morning’s ceremony has defeated Mrz, Peareon’s 
malice for ever.” 

The Earl shook his head. 
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“She is an honest man’s wife, bat she is 
nobody’s daughter! The truth will out yet, 
Denia, As scon as Thomas Glenarvon’s son 
hears the truth be will assert his rights.” 

“He will never do eo!"’ returned Denis, 
gravely. “ He loves May too well!” 

“Loves May? Why he never saw her!” 

“He is her husband? Forgive me, Uncle 
Guy; 1 would not tell you before. I might 
have lost her if I had, Your child may not be 
legally Lady May, but she is May Glenarvon as 
truly as though she had been born so, Some 
day, not a very distant one I trust, she will be 
Countess of Dunmore 1” 

* Denis 1” 

As he wrung the young man’s hand how he 
bleased him ! 

“Jb is all right,” said Denia, gladly. ‘Some 
people may call me a fortune-hunter, but I think 
I can bear even that for her dear sake !” 

He never had to bear it, No one who caw the 
young couple together ever doubted that their 
marriage was one of anything but mutual love. 

Whilst they were on their honeymoon Lord 
Dunmore exerted himself to call on all his old 
intimates, and make interest with thoee high up 
in politics, and by their help he gained the one 
thing needful to complete his happineas, 

The Queen graciously consented that on his 
death his son-in-law should be Earl of Dunmore, 
aad enjoy all the privileges of the peerage as 
iully as though he had been born Viscount 
Glenarvon. 

That last point settled, a time of tranquil 
happloess dawned for the old nobleman. He 
lived to seo Denis famous throughout the land, 
He lived to nurse May’s children—children for 
whose future he need have no fear—who were 
born to the name and rank he had once feared 
their mother must be deprived of. 

And May and her husband—they are lovers 
still, 

The world admits that Lord and Lady Dun- 
more are among its happiest couples; even Mrs. 
Thomas Glenarvon and her six spinster daughters 
have been unable to find a flaw ia the domestic 
felicity of the household at The Towers, where 
Sasan reigns supreme, especially in the autumn 
season, when, leaving children, friends, and 
gaiety, the married lovers like to cross to the 
Continent and spend a few happy days at 
KGnigemagd, the dreamy German village whose 
legend gave to Denis undying fame, and which is 
dearer still, both to him and his wife, because in 
that quaind epob he first met and loved Lady 
May. 

[THE END.} 
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CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 


"You do not lift your voice to deny ft,”’ Mark 
cried bitterly. ‘* Heaven help me, it is too true! 
No more need be said, You shall not be tor- 
tured by hearing another word of love from my 
lips, They ehall hersafter te dumb, though it 
tortures ms to madness, Oh, Heaven—oh, 
Heaven, why should some men gain love only to 
cast it aside as a broken, withered flower when 
they have gathered all ita sweet fragrance, while 
other men, worthy of a better fate, go hunger- 
ing through all thelr weary lives for that same 
love which they would bave cherished until the 
last hour of their honest lives, only to have 
Heaven deny it to them? Is it just, is it fair, I 
ask? Oh, Rhoda, I am a rough fellow, I know, 
hardly suited for a sweet, dainty girl like you, 
but I would never have broken your tender little 
heart and then deserted you.” 

**Don’t, Mark, don’t!” sobbed the girl. 
"Leb me go out of your life quietly and as 
quickly as Ican. You wil! learn to forgeb me, 
and bless Heaven that I did not take you at 
your word. But promize me firat that you will 
always think of me as I was when—when I was 
earning my living in the telegraph office here, 
and—and that I was more sinned against than 
sinning.” 





His brow darkened. He clenched his great 
strong hands together, the veins stood out like 
whipcords on his white forehead, his keen, honest 
blue eyes shot flame as he cried, hoarsely : 

“ T cannot take you agalost your will, I cannot 
persuade you to love me, because I see too well 
you have no heart to give me, and this knowledge 
has wrecked my life. But hearken to my words, 
Rhoda Cafrn, and heed them well. I will go to 
the end of the earth to fiad this villain who has 
wrought you this mighty sorrow, and when we 
meet I shall wreak eueh vengeance upon him as 
man never met with before; for every pang of 
anguish he has made you suffer he shall suffer 
twofold. My vengeauce shall beso swift, so eure, 
so terrible, that ib will startle the whole wor!d as 
it has never been etartled before, and it may be 
a warning to these smooth, arietocratic villains 
who have outraged Heavem by breaking pure 
young girls’ hearts.” 

In an inetant she was on her knees at his feet, 
sobbing wildiy : 

“ Oh, no, Mark for Ileaven's sake, don’t harm 
him! If you strike a blow at him, you will pierce 
my heart before it reaches hia, Be merciful, as 
you are just. Grant nie this prayer ; it is the 
only one I have ever asked of you. You gay you 
love me. If you do, you would not want to do 
anything that would bring torture to me such as 
that wili be if you carry out your threat.” 

He looked at her fixedly, 

* T have taken 4 vow that I would avenge your 
wrongs when I came face to face with the man 
who is responsible for them,” he replied, “ and I 
cannot break a vow that is registered in Heaven— 
even fur you—no, not even—for you |” 

She turned from him with a wild, bitter sob, so 
bleak, so piteous, that it rang in his ears for long, 
weary }eare afterwards, crying out: 

* Last night I cried out to Heaven that I had 
nothing to live for ; now I see the work that He 
has for me todo, I must save Kenward Mouk 
from your vengeance, for, Heaven help me, despite 
all he has done, I love him atill, and will so love 
him until I close my eyesindesth. If you harmed 
one hair of his head, I should want them to kill 
you! Doyou hearme? I—I should waut them 
to kill you |! That is how women love, Oh, do 
not make me say any more, only let me go from 
here in peace—and-—and wishing you well instead 
of—-of—hating—and—and fearing you. That is 
my cloak banging up in the telegraph office yonder. 
May I take it and go ?” she added pathetically. 

“J will fetch it to you,” he answered in a very 
husky, tremulous voice, 

She did not see that he very dexterously trans- 
ferred some gold from his own pocket to the in- 
side pocket of the long, dark cloak, 

She took the garment from him iu silenca, At 
that moment they beard the far-off siriek of the 
on-coming expreas, : 

“ Will you take that train?” he asked, as she 
started for the door. His face was very pale, and 
hie handa trembied, 

**T haven’t avy money. I shall walk there,” 
she replied, faintly. 

He presecd a ticked and a few coins into her 


“ Don’t refuse them, Take them as a loan if 
you will not accept them as a gift,” he cried, 
anxiously, 

“TI will take them as—as—a loan,” the girl 
answered, choking back a piteous sob, ‘ and— 
and when I earu the amount, I—I—will send 
it back to you.” 

“One moment more!” he cried, hoarsely. 
** Always remember, Rhoda, that you leave 
behind you a heart that beats only for you——only 
for you. No other woman’s face shall ever win 
my love from you. I will wait here, where you 
leave me, for long years, until you come back to 
me—ay, I will wait from day to day with this 
one hope in my heart: Some time she will come 
back to me; shie will find the world too cold and 
hard, and will come back to me to comfort her, 
I will watch for you from darkness until the day 
dawns again. My form, so atraight now, may 
grow bent with years, my hair grow white, and 
lines seam my face, but through it all I shall 
watch for your coming until Heaven rewards my 
vigilance. Good-bye, and Heaven bleas you, 
Rhoda Cairn, ob, love of my heart!” 





She passed from his sight with those words 
ringing in her ears, and when the London express 
passed on again after shehad got in, the young 
station-master fell prone upon his face to the floor, 
and lay there like one dead, 


CHAPTER XII 


Few passengers turned to look at the little 
figure that entered the carriage at. the wayside 
station at so early an hour of the morning, and 
Rhoda cowered quickly down into a corner seat, 
The clothes under the long dark cloak were 
saturated, but no one could see that, nor notice 
how damp and matted were the curling rings of 
dark hair which the hood of the-cloak but bali 
concealed, The hours crept on as the express 
ego over the rails; but Rhoda paid no heed 
to time. 

But hunger at last began to tell upon her, and 
she eagerly hailed a boy who passed the carriage 
window with o basket of sandwiches on hie arm, 

She looked at the coins she still held loosely io 
her hand, and found to her dismay that, with the 
exception of two pleces of silver, she held a 
handfal of gold sovereigns, 

“His salary,” she sobbed, “Ob, ff I had 
known that, 1 would have refased to take it ; 
but—but I will work and earn money, and—and 
pay him back double their value. Poor fellow— 
poor fellow!” and she laid her face on the 
window-tiil, sobbing as though her heart would 


break, 

Suddenly she heard a voice in the seat at the 

back < her say : oe 
ou seem very muc treseed, poor git. 
Is there any way in which I can serve you!” 

The deep, musical voice was so kind, so humane, 
s0 sympathetic, that Rhoda turned around with 
a start to see who ft was who had asked the 
question, 

She saw directly behind her a fair, handsome 
young man who had evidently jaat entered the 
carriage, and who was depositing his portmanteau 
aud umbrelia in the rack above his head. 

At the first glance a faint shriek broke from her 
lips. She was just about to cry out, ' Kenward 
Monk--great Heaven |—do we meet again!” 
when she saw her error in time, Although 
bearing a certain resemblance to the lover who 
had so cruelly betrayed her, a second glance told 
her 15 was nob he. 

It was a moment ere she recovered herse!f 
sufficientiy to answer, then she faltered, piteously : 

‘Tam in sorrow, afr, so great that I do not 
think any young girl but me could ever paces 
through it—and live.” 

‘*] do not wish to pry into your private affairs,”” 
said the young man, courteously, “but I wish to 
repeat, if you will tell me what troubles you, 
and I can be of service to you, I shall be only too 
pleased. Although a stranger, you will find me 
worthy of your confidence, my poor child 1” 

There was something about the handsome, 
kindly, blue-eyed young man that caused Rhoda’s 
heart to go out to him at once. His was a face 
that women always trusted, and no one had ever 
had cause to regret it. 

“T am going to London ia search of work,” 
faltered the girl, claspiog her little hands closely 


ether. 
et That is certainly reason enough to weep,” be 
replied, earnestly, “May I ask if you have 
friends there to whom you are going until you 
can find employment?” 

Rhoda shook her head, her breast heaved, her 
white lips quiveced, while great tears welled up 
to the great dark. eyes, so like purple velve’ 
pansies drowned In rain, 

“T have no friends—no one, I am all alone in 
the worid, sir,” she sobbed. ‘My mother ic 
dead—dead. I have just left her grave. She 
and I were all in all to each other; now she is 
gone, and I—oh, culy the angels kuow that no 
sorrow is so bleak, so pitiful, so awful, as to be 
all alons in the world.” 

“T caa understand the aftuation perfeetly,” he 
answered ins low voice, “and I can pity you. 
Although not quite alone in the world myeelf, ! 
am almost as badly off. But to return to your- 
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self: I may be able to ‘anette gy a -~ 
employment were you search for 
In oo ty drese-making or millin:ry 
establishment ?"’ he queried. 

She looked blankly up into his fair, handsome, 
earnest face. 

“T donot know how to do anything of that 
kind,” she answered, simply. “I thought per- 
haps I might find employment in some type- 
writing office.” 

“ Why, yes, indeed. I wonder that that idea 
did nob occur to me before. I will give you a 
note to a friend of mine, who fs fn that line bim- 
self, and I have no doubt he will do all in his 
power to afd you, providing he has a vacancy.” 

‘* Oh, thank you a thousand times, sir,” cried 
Rhoda, thankfully ; “I shall bs so grateful—oh, 
so very grateful |” 

“ Mind, it is not @ certainty, you know,” ad- 
monished the stranger, earnestly; ‘I can only 
write the letter. Bat that is not assuring you of 
4 eituation-——we can only hops for ib,” 

He tore out aleat from his memorandum-book, 
and taking a gold pencil from his vest-pocket, 
hastily jotted down a few lines upon it. 

“I am sorry IT am not going through to 
Londen, otherwise I would take you there my- 
self,” he said, courteously, as he folded up the 
note aud handed it to her. 

At that moment his station was reached. He 
bad barely time to touch his hat to her, gather 
up his parcels, and alight, ere the train moved 
= again, The young = looked after it, and 
the sweet, tearful young face ainst one 
of the windows until pte mp fat. 

‘‘ By all that is wonderful |" he ejaculated in 
a very troubled voice, I am almost positive that 
I forgot to sign name to that note, and it 
was written. so on that joing car, Har- 
court won’t be able to make it out or know 
whose writing 1p is, Poor little girl! I hope she 
will find a position there, What a terrible thing 
itis to be young and desolate and beautiful and 
to have to find work in the great wicked city of 
London! She is so young, guilelees, aud inno- 
cent, I hope no ill befall her. I must re- 
member to look up my friend Harcourt to learn 
if he gave her @ post or mot, I declare, if it 
were nob that I am betrothed to the sweetest 
girl in all the world, I am afraid I should com- 
mit the desperate folly of falling in love with 
that beautiful, dark-eyed little stranger. Now 
that I think of {h, it did not occur to me to even 
ask ber name or where she was from.” 

His reverie was somewhat rudely interrupted 
by « hearty slap on the shoulder and a hearty 
voice calling out gayly,— 

“Why, Kenward, how are you, old fellow? 
What, in the name of all that’s amazing, brings 
you here?” : 

“Why, Hal, is this you?” cried the other, in 
astonishment and delight, “This is av addi- 
tional pleasure, meeting my old college chum 
fully a thousand rafles from where I would ever 
have imagined finding him. But a word in your 
ear, my dear boy. It’s two years since you and 
I parted at college, old fellow, and a great deal 
has happened in that time. We will walk up 
the street while I inform you.” 

“With the greatest of pleasure, Kenward,” 
returned his companion. 

“Tat! tub! Don’t call me Kenward—Ken- 
ward Mork. 1’m that no longer, you know—no, 
1 suppose you don’t know ; that’s exactly 
what I want to talk to-you about,” 

“Tam too astonished for utterance,” declared 
his friend, 

“Why, the explanation is certainly simple 
enough,” declared the other, with » good-natured, 
mellow little laugh, adding, “Why, you, my 
college chum, knew what many another friend of 
thine does not know, namely, that there are two 
Kenward Monks, or, rather, there was up to the 
present year, It’s a bit of secret family history ; 
but I am obliged to take you into my 
in order that you may fal!y underatand my most 
peculiar position. Two brothers, who were 
almost enemies born, married about the same 
time, and to each of the gentlemen—namely, 
my uuele and my father, was born a son—my 
cousin and myself, 

“These gentlemen had an eccentric elder 





brother who had money to burn, as the saying is, 
and what should each of these younger brothers 
do but name their sons after the wealthy old Ken- 
watd Monk, if you please, each hoping that his 
son ope be the old uncle’s heir, 

*' A pretty mess these two belligerent gentlemen 
made of the affair, I assure mat an Kansan 
Monks, each resembling the other to an unplea- 
santly startling degree, of almost the same age, 
being born scarcely a week apart. 

" We were constantly gettivg into all manner 
of scrapes, a case of being continually taken for 
the fellow that looks likes me, as the song goes, 
Each diaputed with the other the right to bear 
that name, and neither would put handle to it 
or do anything to cause it to differ in avy way 
from the cognomen of the famous old uncle, who 
5H certainly quite as bewlldered as any one 
else. 
“ As we two lads grew older, I took to books, 
my cousin to sports and the pretty faces of girls, 
When his folks died and he was left to follow the 
bent of his own inclination, in spite of my earnest 
admonition and my uacle’s combined, he jumped 
the traces of home restraint altogether, and started 
out te see life on hie own hook. The iast I heard 
of him he was with some distant relative, clerkiog 
in a London commercial house, 

“* Now for my side of the story, From the 
hour he defied uncle and ehook off hia restraint, 
old Kenward Monk’s hatred of him grew 20 bitter 
we dared not mention my wayward cousin, Ken- 
ward Monk, in his presence. My uncle actually 
forced me to change my name through legislative 
enactmen! to make it legal. He insisted upon 
naming me Owen Courtuey, declaring that my 
cousin would be sure to disgrace the name of Ken- 
ward Monk through the length and breadth of the 
land before he stopped in his mad downward 


career, 

“ Well, to make a long story short, my uncle 
sent me to America on business for him, and bis 
sudden death brought me hurriedly home this 
week, to find that he has left me his entire for- 
tune, with the provieo that not one penuy shall 
ever go to my cousin, who, in all probability, does 
not yet know of his sad plight. 

‘* Now, last but by no meane least, on the 
steamer coming kack from New York I met a 
beautiful young girl, Miss Nina Graves, It wasa 
case of love at first sight between us, You know 
I'm a very impulsive fellow, I proposed, and she 
accepted me on the spot ; but, mind, she knows 
me as Owen Courtney, and so she shall know me 
to the end of her aweet life, bless her ! 

" Now you know the whole story. Mind, I’m 
not Kenward Monk, but, instead, Owen Courtney, 
at your service, 

* Nina Is visiting here, so I ran up to see my 
sweetheart, Sounds like a romance or a comedy, 
doesn’t it?” 

“ T hope there will be no tinge of tragedy in it,” 
laughed his friend, thoughtlesaly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wrra the note of introduction clutched tightly 
fn her band, Rhoda Cairn reached London, She 
took barely time to awallow a cup of coffce ere she 
hurried to the address indicated. Her heart sank 
within her as she looked up at the immense build- 
ing ; but with a courage which should have met 
with a better reward, she entered] the lift, and 
soon found herself on the elghth floor, where the 
secretary's office was situated, 

“ He is not ip,” an attendant told her. “ He 
left town two days ago, and fs nob expected to 
returao for a fortnight.” 

Tears that ehe could rob control sprang Into 
Rhoda’s dark eyes. 

* Ob, what shall I do?” cried the girl; "I 
want to see him so much !” 

The attendant was moved to plby by her great 
distress. 

“Tf you are looking for a situation, or avy- 
brew of that kind, perhaps I could suggest aome- 
thing.” 7 

"Oh, yes, that fs it, sir,” exclaimed Rhoda, 
looking up through her teare— “ that ia my 
errand, I want to secure a situation.” 





"Then it is the manager, instead of the eecre- 
tary, you will have to apply to. I think he is in 
his office. Step this way, please.” 

He threw open a door to the right, aud Rhoda 
followed him into a large room, in which were 
dozens of young girls bending over tables. 

The deafening tap, tap, tap of the typewriters 
drowned every sound, 

Some girls never raised their heads, as Rhoda, 
following the attendant, passed down the long 
aisle, Others, however, glanced at her, at first 
casually, which deepened instantly into a geze 
of curiosity and intense interest, for they had 
never beheld a creature with such superb beauty. 
Their hearts beat with envy. 

“The manager will be sure to engage her,” 
they whispered. ‘* Her pretty face will be sure 
to be a passport to favour, There used to be a 
time when it was ‘How much do you know 
about the business?’ but now it is ‘What kind 
of a face have you} If it’s o pretty and a 
dashing one, I'll engage you.’ An old or plein 
girl doean’c stand any chance whatever now-a- 
daye.” 

All unconscious of these remarks, Rhoda passed 
on. The attendant threw open ancther door ab 
the end of the large room, and she found herself in 
a Juxuriously furnished «ffice, A young and ex- 
ceedingly handsome man eat at a desk writing. He 
glanced up angrily at the eound of footsteps, and 
was about to makea sharp remark to the mao, 
when he caught eight of the beautiful young 
creature he was ushering into his presence, 

“Ah! sit down,” he said, blandly; “I will 
attend to you in’one moment.” 

The attendant had ecarcely closed the door be- 
hind him ere the manager—for such he proved 
to be—turned quickly about and faced the young 
girl, 

"What can I do for you?” he said In his 
blandest voice, He had taken in at the first 
glance the wondrous beauty of the young girl. 
Ip was certainly the most exquisite face he had 
ever beheld, and a strange gleam leaped into his 
eyes. He told himself that, from her appearance, 
ste had certainly come {in search of a position. 
Rhoda Calrn looked up into the dark, hendsome 
face. Jnstinctively she shrank from him, but 
could not tell why. Very timidly she stated her 
errand, the colour on her face deepening, as she 
could not help but notice the ardent glance of 
admiration he bent upon her, and there was 
something in the bold glance of his eyes that 
made her feel extremely uncomfortable. 

In a faltering voice Rhoda stated her errand, 
aud what experience she had had in her little 
village home, To her great delight and surprise, 
he answered quickly : 

‘*T think I shall be able to make a place for 
you. It would bea pity to send away such a 
pretty girl as you are.” 

Rhods drew back in alarm, She did not like 
the remark, nor the lock which accompanled it ; 
but she dared nut make an indignant reply. 

“Where are you etopping?"’ he asked In the 
next breath, 

“J have bub just reached the city, sir,” she 
responded, ‘‘I came in esearch of asituation even 
before I found a place to stop,” 

© It is well you did so,” he responded, quickly. 
“T know of a place that I think will suit you, 
The lady has no other boarders. You wou'd be 
compeny for her. I would make this observation 
here aud now : the girls we have here are a ta'ka- 
tive eet. Pay no attention to their remarks,” 

He wrote an address on aslip of paper, and 
banded it to the girl. 

* Tam very grateful, sir, for the interesb you 
have taken fn me, a poor girl,” she said, tremu- 
lously. ‘“ Shall L report to-day for work, sic?” 
she asked. ‘I should like to commence es soon 
as possible.” 

** To-morrow will do,” he auswered, 

With a heart full of thauks, she left tha office. 

Horace Tempest, the manager, looked after her 
with « emile that was not pleasant to see. 

*«T have run across many a little beanty In 
my time,” he muttered, gazing after her, “ but 
aurely never euch an exquisite little beauty as this 
one.’ 


The girls looked at ons another, nodding grimly, 
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when Rhoda Cairn presented herself for duty the 
next day. iy 

" Dido’t I tell you how it would be?” sneered 
one of the girls. “ Our handsome manager, Mr. 
Tempest, was captivated by the girl's beauty, as I 
knew he would be, and engaged ker, although he 
refused to take on, ouly the day before, three girls 
whom I knew to be actually starving.” 

There was one girl who jooked at Rhoda with 
darkening eyes. 

“ In spite of the fuss we had last night over 
the doll-faced girl who came out of his cffice, he 
has engaged her, He said he did not admire her 
style of beauty. Well, time will tell, If I sce 
anything likea flirtation between them, that girl 
will rue the hour she ever entered this establish- 
ment,” 

She bent over her task ; bub though the hours 
passed, the terrible look never left her face, 

“ Belle is jealous,” more than one girl whispered 
to her neighbour. ‘‘ You see, she’s head over 
heels in love with our manager. If he so much 
as looke at any other girl that pacses by, she 
sulks for a week. What fan it would be to make 
her jealous} Oh, let’s try, girls! It would be 
euch fun!” 

“ Not for the new-comer!” leughed another 
girl, “ Belle would make it pretty hot for her 
here,” 

Little dreaming of the tempest they were 
stirring up, the girls thoughtlesely planned their 
little joke. Their shouts of laughter would have 
been turned into tears of pity could they have be- 
held the harvest of woe that was to spring from 


it. 

Belle Andrews noticed that the beautiful new- 
comer was assigned to typewriting at a table 
almost directly opposite the private office, This 
{nflamed the jealousy of Belle, 

She noted how he watched her from the win- 
dow of his office all the nexs day, 

More than one girl called Belle’s attention to 
this ab noon-hour. 

“ You wiil have to look to your laurels, Belle,” 
more than one declared, banteriogly, ‘ You will 
find this Rhoda Cairn a rival, I fear,” 

' Any girl had better be dead than attempt to 
be a rival of mine,” she anewered. 

There came a time when the girls remembered 
that remark all too forcibly. 

Rhoda bent over her task, paying little atten- 
tion to avything around her, She was trying to 
forget her double sorrow, all that she had gone 
through, and the death of her poor mother that 
had followed, 

She wanted to forget those few bright weeks at 
Brighton, those weeks when she had tasted a cup 
filled to the brim with happiness. In her borrowed 
plumes she bad dared to love, and this was the 
outcome of it—the sorry ending of the saddest 
stery that a youog girl ever had to tell. 

But the greatest sorrow of all was the remem- 
brance of that terrible letter, that scorched like 
firein her brain, 

She had never forgotten the words : 

‘The ceremony we went through was illegal, 
You are as free as alr! Looking at ‘the matter 
now, we can both see it was better so. As some 
people say, ‘there is a fate in it.’ Go back to 
your old life, aud forget me |” 

No wonder the burning tears rose to her eyes 
as she thought of the words, The man she had 
believed and trusted in had deserted her as 

houghtlessly as a child would a cast-off toy, 
This one action had marred her whole life. Oh, 
the pity of it! 

She hed tried to hate the man who had so 
cruelly deserted her, but, ah me! the love which 
had sprung into her heart could not ke crushed 
out at will, 

And while she worked, with her head bent low 
over her task, the handsome manager still watched 
her from his private cffice, 

** The moore oue looks at her the more beautiful 
she szems!” he muttered. “If I were not doing 
my best to capture a beautiful young girl and her 
thousands, I would marry this little beauty in a 
trice, But pshaw! I am a fool to even think of 
marrying a poor girl, let alone putting the 
thought into execution. It is well enough for 
oue of these wealthy fellows to marry a poor girl ; 
but when I tie the matrimonial knot, there 





—_ be a bag of gold which will outweigh th® 
e,’ 

And yet, even after he had told himself all that, 
he could not take his from the fatally fair 
face that had so ent him. 

“Why are the most besutifal girls generally 
born poor,” he muttered, “and the rich ones, 
bine out of ten, ugly almost beyond endurance ! 
My Sitented--the leiene—ts an exception to the 
the rule ; bub she does me the honour of disliking 
me most cordially, I feel confident.” 

In this way a week passed, The handsome 
manager became so infatuated with Rhoda that 
the girls could not help noticing it. Ere a fort- 
night bad passed, everyone in the building was 
gossiping over it, The girls were rather afraid 
to joke Belle Andrews about ib any more, for the 
greyish pallor that overspread her face when the 
subject was brought up warned them that they 
were playing with edged tools. 

The quiet way in which she took their jests 
rather alarmed them. -She would give them a 
long, strange look, and turn away without a word. 
From being the jolliest, most fun-loving girl in 
all the building, she suddenly grew to be the most 
morose, anewering only when she was spoken to 
by her companions, and then in monosyllables, 

“TI would not like to be Rhoda Cairn,” said 
one of the girls; adding: " Don’t you think we 
ought to leb her know just how Belle is feeling 
over her flirtation with the handsome manager }” 

No!” cried one; “let the fan go on !”” 

“T do not believe Rhoda is flirting with the 
manager,” declared a quiet girl, “ She does not 
sons know, he seems to be watching her hour after 

our.” 

* Don’t you believe it!” replied the other girl, 
with a sneer, “The sly thing plays off indiffe- 
rence juet to draw him on. She knows just how 
to make a fellow want her. We'll watch what 
comes of it,” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue shooting-fish is a native of the East 
Indies, It has a hollow cylindrical beak, It 
frequente the sides of the sea and rivers In 
search of food, from Ite singular manner of ob- 
taining which i6 receives its name. When it 
spies a fiy sitting on the plants that grow in 
shallow water, it swims to the distance of 4 ft., 
5 ft, or 6f, and then, with remarkable dex- 
terity, it ejects out of its tubular mouth a single 
drop of water, which seldom misses its aim, and 
striking the fly into the water, the fish makes [t 
its prey. 

Tur first distinct mention of soap now extant 
is by Pliny, who speaks of it as an fnventisn of 
the Gauls; but be that as ib may, the use of 
soap for washing purposes is of great antiquity. 
In the ruins of Pompeli a complete soap manu- 
factory was found, and the utensils and some 
soap were fp a tolerable state of preservation. 
Tne Gallfe soap of efghteen centuries ago was 
prepared from fat and wood ashes, particularly 
the ashes from beechwood, which wood was very 
common in France as well asin England. Soap 
is spoken of by writers from the second century, 
but the Saracens were the first people to bring it 
into general use as an externa! cleansing medium. 
The use of soap is thus described : ‘‘ When ex- 
amined chemically the ekin is found to be com- 
posed of a substance analogous to dried white of 
egg, in a word albumen, Now, albumen Ia 
soluble ia the alkalies, and whea coap is used 
for washing the skin the excess of alkali com- 
bines with the oily fluid with which the skin is 
naturally bedewed, removes it ia the form of an 
emulsion, and with it a portion of the dirt, 
Another portion of the alkali softens and dis- 
solves the superficial stratum of the skin, and 
when this is rubbed off the rest of the dirt 
disappears. So that every washing of the skin 
with soap removes the o:d face of the skin and 
leaves a new one, and were the process repeated 
to excess the latter would become attenuated.” 
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FACETLZ. 


“Great invention, this painless dentistry.” 
“Yes; I wish some fellow would invent painless 
rheumatism.” 

Tommy: ‘ Uncle Bob, what is a pedestrian?” 
Uncle: ‘* Why, he’s the fellow who makes a row 
when a bicycle rune over him.” 

“Wao was that man to whom you bowed just 
now?” “I can’t remember what his name ie, 
but it seems to me J used to be engaged to him,” 

You have basely deceived me, You told me 
when you married my daughter that you had 
money coming to you.” ‘'Well—I meant the 
money I would get by merrying her.” 

Farmer Tornies: “I heard that your son in 
Australia was coining money.” Farmer Heys: 
“He was until the police got too sharp for 
him.” 

* Smcozer, what would you do if a man called 
you a liar?” “Make him prove it, Verax, or 
Nick him.” “That’s what I did.” ‘' Did you 
lick him?” “No.” 

“Jsn't Mr. Damply light on his feet for a big 
man?’ sheasked of her escort who regards Mr. 
Dumply as a riva’. ‘* Not a particle lighter 
than he is in his head.” 

Ernet (sobbing): “I think ft’s an awful 
shawe. That horrid Jones girl has been saying 
[ paint.” Maud: “ Never mind, dear. If she 
had your complexion no doubt she’d paint, too,” 

StacustRuck; “They say you were lucky in 
your last theatrical venture.” Actor: “ Yes, I 
was, somewhabd ao ; was discharged the first day 
out, 01 didn’t have to walk back so far as the 
others di¢,” 

Foxp Motuen: Tommy, dear, what did you 
buy with the mopey your grandpa gave youl” 
Tommy: “An unbreakable engine.” ‘And 
where is it now? ’. “Oh, Jimmy Whittle 
smashed it.” 

Mrs. Morris Park: “ Mr, Rives is ont a great 
deal at night, isn’t he? My husband always 
spends his evening at home.” Mrs. Riveride 
Rivee: “How kind of him! But then, you see, 
Riverside and I have such perfect confidence iu 
each other.” 

“Tury say that Hendricks has been euffering 
from insomuia.” ‘He has been, but he’s all 
right now. He has discovered a wonderful cure.’ 
‘What is it?” “He hires a boy to stay out in 
the hall all night, rap on the door every little 
while, and yell that it’s time to get up.” 

OLD Peterby {s rich and stingy. In the event 
of his death his nephew will inherit his property, 
A friend of the family sald to the old gentleman: 
“T hear your nephew {fs going to marry. On that 
occasion you ought to do something to make him 
happy.” “I will, I'll pretend that I am dan- 
gerously iil,” 

THE country editor fs a reliable encyclopwdia, 
A subscriber sent him this query recently: “ What 
ails my hens? Every morning I find one or more 
of thera keeled over, to rise no more,”’ The reply 
was: “The fowls are dead, It is an old com- 
— and nothing can be done except to bury 
them,” 

Hostess (at New Year's party): ‘‘ And does 
your mother allow you to have two pieces of pie 
when you are at home, Willie?” Willie (who 
has ssked for the second piece): “No, ma'am.” 
Hostess: “ Well, do you think she would like 
you to have two pieces here?” Willie (confi- 
dently): ‘Oh! she wouldn’t care. This isn’t 
her pie, you know,” 

_ Lirrte Boy (entering grocer’s shop): “ Please, 
slr, how much chavge would you give me out ot 
& sovereign if I bought twelve pounds of sugar at 
twopence, two pounda of tea at eighteenpence, 
x pounds of rice at threepence, four pounds of 
candles at sixpence, and three pounds of four- 
penny currants?” Grocer, thinking he has a 
large order, promptly added up the amount, 
and replied: *‘ Eleven shillings and sixpence.” 
“Thank you,” said the boy, “that is the sum 
that Ihave got for my home lesson ; now I’m 
sure of the answer !” 


Nervous PsILANTHROPIST (on a slumming ex- 


cursion): “Can you tell me if this is Little 
Krebus-street, my man?” Surpicious-looking 
Party: ** Yes.” Nervous Philanthropist : “ Er— 
rather a rough sort of thoroughfare, ian’t it?” 
Suspicious-looking Party: "Yes; it fs a bit 


Se: “I could have married elther Whipper 
| or Snapper if I'd wanted to, and both of those 
| men whom J refused have since got rich, while 
you are still as poor as a church mouse.” He: 
“Of course. I’ve been supporting you all these 
yeare. They haven't.” 


rovgh. The further you gows down, the rovgher 
ib gite. 1 lives in the last ‘ouse.’’ (Exit Philan- 
thropist.) 


Dovzrrvt Party (to gentleman): ‘'Can you FEMALE | 
assist me, sir, to a trifle? I'ma stranger ina ILLS 
strange land, fifteen thousand miles from home.” | * 
Gentleman: “My goodness! Where Is your 

ry | Po f Merit for th f all obstructions, 

hon.e 1” Doubtful Party : “Australia.” Gentle- | freuisien anmmia apd il frais comploite’ Thay sonal 

- hy y v: o e cal Profewion 

man (handing him o copper) ‘ae How do = | parva hm wane The saly genuine are in White Paper 

ever expect to get back there! Well, if I | ¢,and have the name of “C. and G, Kearsley.” Boxes 

’ be # his, sir, I V’'ll ba | = erat and 22, 94., of all chemists ; sent privately on reveipt o 

don ng tter than this, sir, [ suppose ve 14or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G, KRARSLEY, 17, North 
to walk. | Street, Westminster, 
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CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIG OINTMENT 


IS A 


SOVEREIGN REMEDY 


For Chafed Skin, Piles, Sore Eyes, Throat Colds, Earache, 
Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, Scalds, Cuts, 
Ringworm, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, and Skin Ailments 
generally. Large Pots 13}d. each. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Stores, &c., or post free for value. 


F.C. GALVERT «CO. ("32") MANCHESTER. 
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PEARL COATED AND 
TASTELESS. 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Composed of Steel, Pennyroyal, 
Bitter Apple, Aloes, Pilcochia 
and other Drugs known 
only to Dr. 








4/14, 2/9 & 4/6. 
} SS SENT FRED FROM 
Q) : OBSERVATION. 
CZ Have no equal. 
ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON, N.E. 
rown. AVOID DISHONEST IMITATOBS, 
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GREW EAE 


NECROCEINGE (Aegistered). Ras 
Stains Grey Hair, Whiskers;#ye-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the n. 
Is applied 1 afew minutes. it is harmless, Washable, Lasting, and Restores the 
Colour to the Root, making detection impossible, and is undoubtedly the Cleanest 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2, jolden 3 No. 8, 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent secretly pac ked by post for 1s. 8d., 28, 3d., 38. 3d. ; 

5s, and 10s. 
Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle. 


Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 
Address—M, LEIGH & GRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C. 
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SOCIETY, STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


PARLIAMENT is to be opened by commission on 
Tuesday, February 8ch, and the Council for the 
Speech from the Throne will be held by the 
Queen at Osborne on Saturday, February 5th. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour will give full- 
dress parliamentary dinners on Mouday the 7tb, 

Tae Dake of Saxe-Coburg and~ Gotha will 
spend a month or six weeks in Egypt. The 
Duchess duriog his Reyal Highness’s absence 
will probably visit the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Roumania, who are at the ChAteau Fabron at 
Nica, ° 

Tse Emperor William has created a new 
medal as a souvenir of his grandfather. This 
medal is called “ Kaiser Wilhelm Centenar 
Medaille,”” and will be distributed among 
800,000 veterans, The bearers will each receive 
& diploma, on which will figure, among oak leaves, 
the portrait of William I. surmounted by a 
crown, with the Inscription, ‘With God for 
King and Country.” 

Ir is understood at Berlin that the Imperial 
journey to Jerusalem is postponed until next 
year, and that the [mperor and Empress will 
proceed with their family at the end of February 
to Genoa, where they are to join the Imperial 
yacht for a six weeks’ cruise In the Mediterranean, 
visiting Villefranche, Spezzla, Naples, Palermo, 
Malta, and the coast of Spain, If the project is 
carried out, the Emperor and Empress will pay 
a brief visit to tho Queen}at Oimiez, and they 
are to have a meeting with the Kiog and Queen 
of Italy, probably at Naples. 

it is expected that the marriage between the 
Duke of Augustenburg, brother of the German 
Empress, and Princess Dorothea of Saxe-Coburg- 
Goths, daughter of Prince Philip, the owner of 
the great Kohary estate in Hungary, and grand- 
daughter of the King of the Belgians, will take 
place about the middle of April. It is not yet 
eettled whether the wedding ia to take place at 
Berlin or Vienna. The Queen will be represented 
at the marriage by the Dake and Duchess of 
Connaught, and Prince and Princees Christian 
will also attend {t.° 

Tue marriage of Princess Marie of Greece, 
daughter of the King and Queen of the Helleues, 
and the Grand Duke George Michailovitch of 
Rassia is to take place privately at Corfu, and 
the bride end bridegroom will proceed to Naples, 
and afterwards to the Riviera, arriving abt St, 
Petersburg about the middle of March, This 
wedding has been postponed several times, 
Princea Alexandra, elder sister of Princess Marie, 
married the Grand Duke Paul Alexandrovitch, 
aud died about a year afterwards. The Grand 
Duke George fs the third son of the Grand Duke 
Michael Nicolalevitch, and a nephew of the 
Grand Duke of Baden and of the Dowager 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 

ACCOKDING to present arrangements there are 
to be five Levees this year at St. James’s Palace, 
the firat of which will be held by the Prince of 
Wales about Monday, February 14th. There is 
to be a second Levee ian March, which will be 
held by either the Dake of Connaught or the 
Duke of York. There will be two more Levees 
between Easter and Whitsuntide, both held by 
the Prince of Walee, and Hie Royal Highness 
will probably hold the fifth also, which {fs to take 
place in the week ‘before Ascot, The Prince of 
Wales is to receive the Corps Diplomatique at 
the first Levee of the season, at which there will 
be a great number of official presentations, It is 
in contemplation to limit the number of preeenta- 
tions at each Leves, in order to put an end to 
the manifold ineonveniences which are oceaeloned 
by the present chaotic arrangements. 

Tar festivities attendant on the coronation of 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, at which the 
Prince and Princess,of Wales are to represent the 
Qaeev, will begin ‘on September 3rd, almost 
tmmediately after her eighteenth birthday, when 
Amsterdam will be en féte. These festivitics 
will consist of an allegorical procession of labour 
untons, a gala night at the theatres, illumivations 
and freworks, also of an especial exhibition of 
the works of Rembrandt, of relics of the history 

f the House of Orange, and one of Datch 
national costumes. 





Tr fs estimated that there are five hundred 
millions of sheep in the world, of which about 
one-tenth are {n North America. 

Tue Russian State sceptre fs of solid gold, 
3 feet long, and contains, among ita ornaments, 
268 diamonds, 360 rubles, and 15 emeralds. 

Pexrva, China, has an estimated population of 
1,500,000, and 15,000 police, who signal from 
station to etation by yelling until the news 
reaches headquarters. 

Srarrsrictays claim that the earth will not sup- 
port more than about 5,994 000,000 people. The 
present population is estimated at 1,467,000,000, 
the increase being 8 per cent. each decade, “At 
that rate the utmost limit will be reached in the 
year 2 072, 





GEMS. 


——_ 


Lis wichout liberty is joyleas; but life without 
joy may be great. Tbe greatness of life is sacri- 
fice, 


Every good doctrine leaves behind fb an 
ethereal furrow ready for the planting of seeds 
which shall bring an abundant harvest, 

Goop nature is the very air of a good mind ; 
the siga of a large and generous soul and the 
peculiar soil in which virtue prospers, 

Consgcturss are like sealed packages sold ab 
auction ; they often contain metal of value, and 
the chief consideration is that we need nelther 
try nor buy them unless we wish. 

Tx doors of your soul are open on others and 
theirs on you, Simply to be in this world, what- 
ever you are, is to exert an influence, an influence 
compared with which mere language and per- 
suasion are feeble, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Fried Oxtery.—Boil several heads of celery in 
salted water; when done, split the heads and 
dip them Into clarified butter, or dip them into a 
batter and fry a light brown, Garnish the dish 
prettily with parsley, ‘ 

Davitiep Toastep Curesk.—Grate some cheese 
and pile it thickiy upon some buttered toast, 
season with cayenne pepper, aud place some piecea 
of butter on the cheess, Bake In the oven till 
nicely browned, or else set in a Datch oven in 
front of a fierce clear fire, 

CHocoLats CaRaMBLs.—Pat one cup each of 
brown sugar, of treacle, and of milk, and one 
tablespoonful of glycerine into a kettle aud boil 
fast. When nearly done, add one cup of grated 
chocolate and test’ by dropping a little into cold 
water. When done pour into buttered pans and 
cub Into equares, 

Sweet Potato Croguetrss —Peel and boil six 
medium-sized sweet potatoes and when cold mash 
fine and mix with one tablespoonful of butter 
anitwoeggs, Season with half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a little white pepper ; mix all together, 
Form into cork shape or into small balls. Dip 
into beaten egg and roll in bread crumbs, Fry 
fn hot fat. 

Musunoom Ketcuvr.—To one gallon of stale, 
strong beer (the staler and stronger the better), 
add half a pound of anchovies, washed and 
cleaned from the guts, quarter of an ounce each 
of cloves and mace, the same quantity of pepper, 
three large pieces of root ginger, half a pound of 
shallots, and one quart or more of flat mushrooms, 
which have been rubbed and pickled in ealt, 
Boil all these ingredients over a slow fire for one 
hour, then strain the liquor through a flannel bag 
and let it stand till perfectly cold, when it must 
be bottled and sesled very closely. The mush- 
rooms should be wiped dry and arranged in 
layers with salt between, sed ene for a few days, 


just as for any other recipe for ketchup. 





Pean.s, unlike any other precious gems, sre 
liable to decay. 


Tue hair grows considerably faster in summer 
than in winter, 


Tus Dutch people coneume more tobacco per 
head than the people cf any other country. 


Vira, during the summer season filled bis 
house with butterflies, . 

Tre tautawa, a nine-inch-long lizard of New 
Zealand, Is said to be the most sluggish anima! 
in the world, 

Tae Japanese do not care much for novels, 
Among 27,000 new books printed Jast year only 
462 were works of fiction. : 

We are always responsible for the existence 
of every evil which we have the power to 
destroy. 

Tse value of the worn-out clothing returned 
Into stores each year by the soldiers of the regular 
army is- £50,000. 

Tux jelly-fish has no teeth, but uses himself as 
if he were a piece of paper when be ie hungry, 
getting his food and then wrapping himee!f about 
it. 


A. movement fs now on foot having for its 
object the security of a complete census of the 
inhabitants of all the civilized countries of the 
world, 

Tus biggest beetle in the world flourishes in 
Venezuela, It is known as the “elephant 
beetle,” and a full-grown one welghs about half 
@ pound. 

Tur wives of Siamese noblemen cut their bair 
so that {t sticks straight up from their heads. 
The average length of it is about au inch anda 
half. 


Oy every shilling turned out the Mint makes a 
profit of nearly threepence. On every ton of 
penny-pieces taken out from the Mint there isa 
profis of £382. 

A new invention to prevent cash plates and 
strips of iron from curling aa they become coo! 
has two series of clamps arranged at opposite 
ends of the machine to grasp the ends of the 
strips and prevent their contracting. 

In Hojland women and persons of either sex 
under the age of sixteen are now forbidden wo 
begin work earliar than five am., or to continus 
at work after seven p.m.; nor may their work 
exceed eleven hours a day {a all. 

Sunken vessels can be easily raised from the 
bottom of the ocean by means of a new devics 
consisting of flexible bags inserted in the veasel, 
and filled with air through pipes attached to an 
air-pump on the deck of the wrecking: boat, 

JMPALING was used as 9 punishment ia Tarkey 
up to 1855. The last men so executed were four 
Arab sheikhs who had rebelled. They were in- 
paled at the four corners of the Bagdad bridge. 
One of them lived for nine days. 

In Austria the man who loees both his hands 
in an accideat can claim the whole of his life 
insurarca money, on tho grounds that he has 
lost the meins of maintsinieg bimse'f, Loes of 
the right hand reduces the claim from 70 to 50 
per cent. of the total, 

Tue longest reech of railway without a curve 
is claime2 by travellers to be that of the Arger- 
tine Pacific Railway, from Buenos Ayres to the 
foot of the Andes,. For 211 miles it is without 
curve, and has no cutting or embankment deeper 
than two or three feet. / 

Amona the Siamese the curious custom obtains 
of reversing the elbow-joint of the lefp arm as a 
sign of superiority, The children of both sexes 
are trained to reverse their eloow in this paiefc! 
position a? an early age, if their’ parents sre 
persons of high grades. 

Iv isa mistake to suppose that the tip of the 
tongue is the most sensitive part of the boty. 


Those engaged in polishing biliard balls. or any . 


other substances that require a very high degree 
of smoothness, invariably use the cheekbone 
their touchatone for detecting any roughness. 
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STRONG ARMS are 
NOT NECESSARY 


to do the washing when 


Sunlight = 
| Soap... 


is used; it does nearly all the work itself. Just rub a little on the 
) clothes, roll them up and put them bac! in the water, Then when 
you take them out you will see that 


Sunlight Seap does the work. 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


~ 
Ioxonast. — 'Equal-lor,” ‘“con-strew,” '' ac-cee 
sores,” 
isqumER.—If the full was your own fault, you have 


no claim. 

Y. G.—A gold ring ts not indispensable to « mariisge 
ceremony, 

Fraxk —A squint will debar you from service in 
army or navy. 

A. L. — Travsportation was superseded by penal 
servitude in 1853, 

B. R — Lucifer-matches were firat made nearly 
seventy years ago, 

Crsaiovs.—LAverpool-street Station is, we believe, the 
largest in England. : ‘ 

Jessie A. GairFitHs.—~The Bank of Eagland does not 
now iseue £1 notes. 

Berrie. —Silver is legal tender up to two pounds, and 
copper up to one a ‘ 

E. M.—The girl may marry in the name by which 
she has alwase beta shone ” 

Osx wao Wants To Kwow,.—‘' Otempora ! O mores!" 
means, ‘'Oh, the times! oh, the manners!” 


IsTERESTED.—As we never previously heard of the 
re it is not in our power to give you any informa- 
tion, 


Artiz.—The pal Crown jewels are kopt in the 
be of Lon where they are exhibited to the 


J. 8.—If the will is properly signed -and witnessed, 
it is not necessary ‘that it should be drawn up by a 
awyer, 

Worry Jam.—If you have not implicit confidence 


in the young lady, you had better break off the con- 
nection. 


Run —Borlag a hole half-way through the sole of a 
Shoe ia said to prevent its squeaking. The reason 
Sasigned is that the air between the layers of leather is 
released by the boriog, 


ILL Usen.—If the engagemnent was recognized and 
pera Ha the Sweaty fest NeOins, dhoogh 
might betaken.. " 9 


JaMte.—Whatever soap is used In laundering clothes | just 
plied. Good 


should not be too la a bar soap that 
hae been weil dried is most satisfactory, All ends and 
thin pieces should be saved to melt for washing day. 








Ory Sonscatser.—Lemon juice rubbed into the scalp 
with the finger tips is said to be an excellent restorer 
and cleanser, 


Besers.—We should be inclined to think he lovee you, 
or, a8 you say, he would not take so much interest in 
you. But have a care, and make sure it is not a 
aud unworthy interest. 


Harp Worxen.—Any woman doing her work may £0 
systomatize it that it will be the easiest possible for 
her. She need not follow any other person’s m 
unless they sre the very best for her own conditions, 


THE QUIET HOUSE, 


Ou, mothers, worn and weary 
With cares that nover couse, 
With never time fur pleasure, 
With days that have no poace; 
With little hands to hinder, 
And feeble s to guard, 
With tasks that Moe unfinished, 
Deem not your lot too hard. 


i know a house where playthings 
Are hidden out of sight ; 
No sound of childish footeteps 
Is heard from morn till night 
No tiny hands to litter, 
That pulls all things awry ; 
No baby hurts to pf 
As the quiet days go by. 


And she, the sad-eyed motber— 
What would she give to-day 
To feel your cares and burdevs, 
To walk your weary way ? 
And happy eho, yea blessed, 
Uould she again bnt see 
The rooms all strewed with playthings, 
Aud the children round ker knee! 


Josre.—It is ont cf the question for anyone to give 
the value of hatr without seetpg it. So much depends 
upon its evenness and firmness that the 
wou!d have to see it in order to eatimate its price, 


Mavuniz —It would not do at all for you toask him 
what his “intentions” are. Your father is the proper 
person to discharge that duty. But wait a little 
longer. . 

Bavez.--The verdict of “not ven" in Scotland is 
as conclusive as the verdict of ‘‘not guilty” in 
England; the individual released under it cannot be 
put forward on same charge again, no matter what new 
evidence ts got against him. 





Pozzirp Daisy.—You might present him with books, 
current literature, ore novels or historical : 
consult hia taste, which you should know this time, 
or give bim neckties, scarf pins or articles for his tollet 
je on Very few young men are overstocked with dainty 

ar 8. 


A. 8.—There is no certain way of destroying worms 
in wood ; some attempt it by going over the and 
tting small drops of carbolic acid in all the visible 
les, then applying a coat of pure copal varnieh over 
all; but the better plan, when worms have shown 
themselves in one part only of an article, is to take out 
the bit of wood roplace it with healthy material. 


Eviza —Gelatine is not at all necessary for potted 
head ; it would be quite foolish to use it ; there is plenty 
of gelatine in the head ;"ell it needs is good boiling to 
pow dag oe — tt will become quite vey ett Le $ 
nD gelatine necessary or good for apple- . 
there ts Plenty ot vegetable gelatine in ripe rand hash 
make their jelly quite firm ; get a good recipe and use 
ripe apples, and nothing moro is needed; gelatine, 


however, would im neither case be injurious, it would 
only be nasty. 


Hitva.—One ought never to rub or press the fingers 
against the eyes. If they feel at all irritable, sponge 
them with cold water. Cold water has a most beneficial 
effect upon the eyes, and the strongest will find it 

to daily bathe the eyes in cold water. This in- 
vigorates them and helps to keep them in good work- 
ing order. But it must be remembered that quite cold 
water should only be used when the body is at a 
moderate yo amen ge When one is very heated or 
warm, the chill must be taken off the water to avoid 
any sudden shock. 





Tue Lonpow Reaper can be sent to auy part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Eightpence. The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, including Ghristmas Part, is 
Eight Shillings and Bighpence, post-free. 


Att Back Numbers, Parts and Voi.uMes are im 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—-Part 441, is Now Ready, price Sixpenca, 
post free, Kightpence. Also Vol. LXIX., bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d. © 


Toe INDEX to Vor. LXIX. is now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence. 


@@ Aci-Lerrvers To pe AppRessep TO TEE Eprror 
or Tar Lonpon Keaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 
Cc. 


ae We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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‘*Strongest and Best.” 


FRY'S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


“The Richest in flesh-forming and energy- 
producing constituents.”-0r. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8.E. 


200 GOLD MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 





BAKING = 
POWDER =: 








ORWICKS 





When ordering Baking Powder insist on having 
BORWICK’S, which is the best that money can il 

















The Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 











B=: Pega 
eteumber ber: 


¥ a W) Re ) KEEPING ¢C. SKIN SOFT AND T SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTH 
AT ALL SEASONS. 


It entirely Removes and Prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 














PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
CURES a HYSTERIA, NERVOUS ae 
HiLLInG BOTTL 
HILLING 


~— SULPHOLINE === 
==-LOTION 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


BRUPBIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 



















Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM’S.” the ONLY GENUINE. 
ete: SEL 
be paid 6/~ MONTHLY, 
te this Paper 
Are effective and require 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy 
Dealers. Wholesale. 


ETC., AND 
A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION 1S ENSURED BY ITS USE. 
In Bottles 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
M, BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, TITSH 
or 
a — Jian gee, 
B send FMachineonreceipe of wel~ 
Cae Write Work. 
i Klee SEWiNG MACHINE 00. 
ag Strext, Campen Town, a, 
THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
no skill to use. 
12 Curlers in Box, Freo 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS 
Berners 6t., W., and 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
“ATLAS” LOOK-ST 
P.O. for ‘oap nen oo 's trial. ig) 
bo aoe ee ree ™% gto Kivsurn 
THE HAIR. 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Oity Rd... E.C., London. 
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COUGHS, GOLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | 

R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 

which assuages PAIN OF EVRY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the ne 2rvous system when exhausted. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.- 


W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
defendant eman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it hac been 
sworn to. -—Bee The Times, July 18th, 1864. 

COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 


R. J. 
D PALLIATIVE in 
RHEUMATISM. 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 


-Vice-Chancellor Sir | 


COLLIS BROW NES 


CHLORODYNE 


Is THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
| DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD O07 HEALTH, London, REPORT that it AOTS aso 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Caloutta, states :— 
CURED ME or DIARREGA.’ 


D=- J. _ COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly pers short 


all atrac 
EPIuLaEsY, SPASMS, COLIC, 

Divi PALPITATION, HYSTERIA.. 
) Gb ORTANT GAUTION.—The IMMENSE SALE of 


this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS ge pe Be 
careful to observe TRADE MARK. Yor all Chemists. 1/1 a Sole 


“TWO DOSES — 














| Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell Street, London, 





Londor 


: Published by the Proprietor, at 26, Cathorine Street, Strand, and printed by Woopratt & Kueper, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.C. 
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